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THE FIRST NORTH AMERICAN COINS. 


THE FIRST DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, AS EXHIBITED 
IN THE COINS STRUCK IN NORTH AMERICA IN 1652, 
‘* USUALLY CALLED PINE-TREES.”’ 

Tne following account of these coins, mainly 
taken from the Mass. Hist. Colls., will show that 
they were a riddle, the true interpretation of 


the devices upon which will be found in the | 


xvii. chapter of Ezekiel, the second verse of 
which is, ‘Son of man put forth a riddle, and 
speak a parable to the House of Israel.” 

Dr. Robertson, in his History of Massachusetts, 
says, after enumerating several instances of 
the address and ambition of the colonists in the 
northern provinces: ‘These were followed by 
an indication still less ambiguous of the aspiring 
spirit prevalent among the people of the Massa- 
chusetts. Under every form of government, 
the right of coining money has been considered 


as a prerogative peculiar to sovereignty, and | 
which no subordinate member of a state is en- | 


titled to claim. Regardless of this established 
maxim, the General Court ordered a coinage of 
silver money at Boston, stamped with the name 
of the Colony, and a tree, as an apt symbol of 
its progressive vigor. Even this usurpation 
passed without notice.”* Thereupon a writer in 
the Mass. Hist. Colls. remarks: “It seems to be 
the opinion of Dr. Robertson that the people of 
Massachusetts assumed this peculiar prerogative 
of sovereignty, in defiance of, or at least in oppo- 
sition to, the royal authority ; but it ought to be 
particularly noticed that the first coinage was 
made in the year 1652.” This argument is a 
mere quibble and may be thus stated. This 


coinage was not in opposition to the royal | 


authority, being made in 1652, because this was 
during the rule of the Commonwealth in Eng- 
land. But as the Commonwealth had not only 
been erected in defiance of the royal authority, but 
had actually beheaded King Charles I., and as 
early as 1642, before it had assumed the name 
of commonwealth, had passed a resolution in 


* Mass. Hist. Coll. Ist series. vol. vii., p. 228. 
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| favor of New England, styling it the “ Kingdom 
of New England,” this statement to the son of 
Charles I. would have been even more offensive 
than the usurpation of his prerogative. 

Under these auspices the first coins were struck 
in North America. Gov. Hutchinson in his 
History of Mass. p. 164, ed. 8, says: “It was 
thought necessary for preventing fraud in money, 
to erect a mint for coining shillings, six-pences, 
and three-pences, with no other impression at 
first than N. E. on the one side, and XII., VI., or 
IiJ. on the other; but in October, 1651, the 
court ordered that all pieces of money should 
have a Dovsie Rine with this inscription: 
MassacnvseErts and a TREE in the centre on one 
side, and New Eneranp and the year of Our 
Lord on the other side.”* In his note on that 
passage he says, “the first money being struck 
in 1652, the same date was continued for thirty 
years after; although, as there are a variety of 
dies, it cannot now be determined in what year 
the pieces were coined.” Commenting on this 
passage, a writer in Mass. Hist. Colls. vol. vii., p. 
228, says: “In the above are several mistakes. 
The first act of the General Court, which pro- 
vided that the impression should be N. E., was 
passed May, 1652. Two pieces, having on one 
side N. E., and on the other XII., each impression 
very full and distinct, are in the possession of 
William J. Shaw, Esq., among the collection of 
our late associate, Rev. Dr. John Elliot. They 
are not worthy of the name of money. It is 
probable very few of these coins were uttered, 
and that they continued but a very short time 
in circulation, for at the October session of the 
same year, the mint was regulated, as Hutchinson 
above represents. The subsequent issues, usually 
called Pine Trees, are respectable coins. Hut- 
chinson takes no notice of the two-pences, 
which were not authorized to be coined, until 
ten years after. This fact and the discovery of 
his mistake about the date of 1652 on all our 
money, I was led to the knowledge of, by seeing 
such a piece of our old money marked 1662, 
which is in perfect preservation. But the old 


* Mass. Hist. Colls. 2d series, vol. i. and ii., page 274, 
title, New England Coins. 
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edition of our laws, 1658 and 1672, contains the 
same statute about money. and Hutchinson per- 
haps thought that none had been made in the 
interval. Where, then, did he imagine the author- 
ity for issuing two-penny pieces, or had he never 
heard of any ? 

As the act has never, I believe, been print- 
ed, it may be thought worthy of insertion, 
for its existence is known to few. “It is or- 
dered by this court, and the mint-master is 
hereby enjoined, out of the first bullion that 
comes to his hand, to coyne two-penny pieces of 
silver in proportion to the full value and alloy 
of other money here, to answer the occasions of 
the country for exchange, that is, the first year, 
fifty pounds, in such small money, for every 
hundred pounds by him to be coyned, and for 
aftertime twenty pounds in like small money 
annually, for every hundred pounds that shall be 
coyned, and this order is to continue in force 
for seven years, any law to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” The variety of the dies is re- 
marked by Hutchinson. It may interest some 
to be informed of part of them. “‘Inest sua 
gratia parvis;’ of the shillings, one side is im- 
pressed with a pine-tree and the letters masa- 
OHUSETTS IN around it within the ring; the other 
side has NEW ENGLAND, AN. Dom. in the ring 
inclosing 1652-xn. Some shillings omit the 


final m. Thesix-pences have a similar stamp on 
each side, excepting the substitution of v1 instead 
of xu. in the centre, and omission of p as well as 
m. The three-pences are like the last, except 
that the a. N. 0. are omitted, and the change in 
the centre to represent their value. 

“The two-pences have not a pine-tree, but asort 


of shrub, spreading like a thistle. All of them, 
I presume, have the year 1662; at least, of six 
that have come to my knowledge, two only are 
in this particular legible. They have the latter 
year, and may be seen in the collection of the 
Boston Atheneum. One three-penny piece, in 
Mr. Shaw’s collection, has the shrub instead of 
the pine-tree.” 

The above remarks are full of interest as con- 
nected with these first of American coins. It 
appears there was an issue in 1652 during the 
commonwealth, and a second in 1662, after the 
restoration of Charles II., and it is worthy of 
remark that in the order, beginning with the 
usual preamble in such acts, viz. “for preventing 
fraud in money,” directing the coinage of 1652, 
specific devices were ordered, viz. “a Double 
Ring” and a “Tree.” In the order of 1662, the 
coinage is ordered, to answer the occasion of 
the country for exchange, and to convey the idea 
of ignorant simplicity as to any impropriety in 
ordering a coinage, it is ordered to be continued 
for the ensuing seven years, “any law to the 
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contrary notwithstanding,” and nothing is said 
about the devices un these coins, leaving it to be 
supposed they were of course to be the same as 
those on the coins previously uttered. 

This, however, an examination of the coins 
shows was not the case, and the account above 
given is, that the order of 1662 was not 
printed. 

We will here remark that Charles II. came to 
the throne in 1660, and there was no good feeling 
in his mind toward New England. The com- 
missioners for New England sent over by him 
assert in their narrative,* that the colony soli- 
cited Cromwell to be declared a free state. The 
same writer who has already been quoted as 
saying (in reference to Dr. Robertson’s remark 
that the people of Massachusetts assumed this 
“peculiar prerogative of sovereignty” in de- 
fiance of, or at least in opposition to, the royal 
authority), that “it ought to be particularly 
noticed that the first coinage was made in the 
year 1652,” ¢. e. under the commonwealth, pro- 
ceeds to quote “an extract from the memoirs of 
the late truly patriotic Thomas Holles,’’ viz. 
“Sir Thomas Temple, brother to Sir William 
Temple, resided several years in New England 
during the interregnum. After the restoration, 
when he returned to England, the king sent for 
him, and discoursed with him on the state of 
affairs in the Massachusetts, and discovered great 
warmth against that colony. Among other 
things he said they had invaded his prerogative 
by coining money. Sir Thomas, who was a real 
Jriend to the colony, told his majesty that the 
colonists had but Jittle acquaintance with law, 
and they thought it no crime to make money for 
their own use. In the course of the conversa- 
tion, Sir Thomas took some of the money out of 
his pocket, and presented it to the king. On one 
side of the coin was a pine-tree of that kind 
which is thick and bushy at the top. Charles 
asked what tree that was? Sir Thomas informed 
him that it was the royal oak, [adding, that the 
Massachusetts people, not daring to put his 
majesty’s name on their coin during the late 
troubles, had impressed upon it the emblem of 
the oak,t] which had preserved his majesty’s life,” 
(referring to the oak of Boscobel, which King 
Charles thus described: “This oak had been 
topped some three or four years before, and, 
being grown out again very bushy and thick, 
could not be seen through.” In this he secreted 
himself after his defeat at Worcester.) ‘This 
account of the matter brought the king into 
good humor, and disposed him to hear what Sir 


* Gordoni., p. 32. 

+ This does not appear in the account in the Mass. 
Hist. Colls., but is to be found p. 397 of Thomas Hollis’ 
Memoirs, Astor Library. 
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Thomas had to say in their favor, calling them 
‘a parcel of honest dogs.’ ” 

This whole account shows this was only 
a gloss, and there can be little doubt the or- 
der of the court, ordering the two-pences 
of 1662, in which the necessity for making 
coin is indicated in terms and the coinage 
ordered during the next seven years, was a part 
of it. For on these coins, as appears from the 
above account, the device was altered so as to 
appear thick and bushy, similar to the royal oak 
of Boscobel. But in the coinage of 1652 there 
is in the order no prelude as to the necessity for 
coining money, except the usual one for pre- 
venting fraud in money ; it directs.a coin to be 
struck bearing certain devices—it was a coin— 
that of 1662 was a device as well as a coin. 
But coins, it may be laid down as a maxim, 
always refer in a special manner to the tone of 
thought and temper of the times, when struck, 
as indeed do those struck in 1662, inasmuch as 
they exhibited a disposition to avert the wrath 
of King Charles II. For an example, the first 
coin struck by the Gueux—Beggars—as the 
opponents of the Spanish Dominationin Holland 
were called, bore a ship without sails or oars, 
and the motto “Quo fata ferant.” It is unne- 
cessary to multiply instances of this further than 


toadvert to the devices on the continental paper 


money during our own Revolution. We would 
reiterate, that the coins uttered in 1652, were 
coined while the commonwealth ruled England; 
while New England was in great favor—at a 
time when some reference to the Bible was 
deemed almost a necessity, not only in grave but 
in trivial matters, even in ordinary conversation. 

In New England the government was essen- 
tially theocratic, none but church members could 
be elected deputies, or even vote for deputies to 
the General Court and this General Court, almost 
without an exception, always in matters of 
importance, took counsel of the clergy. In 
1662, after Charles II. had been restored to the 
throne, there was an evident anxiety, not only 
about the coins struck at the time England was 
ruled by the commonwealth which had beheaded 
King Charles I., but also about the device of 
a Tree upon it. So much so that to give color 
to the statement of Sir Thomas Temple, that 
they were ignorant of law, which we well know 
was not the case, and that they labored under 
a necessity for exchange, which we cannot doubt, 
they would seem to have ordered in 1662, an 
apparent reutterance of coins by the mint 
master, with the same devices as those of 1652, 
but which examination shows were in reality 
different, and upon which the Tree bore a singu- 
larly striking resemblance to the Royal Oak of 
Boscobel. and doubtless being aware of the order 
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of the General Court about this issue of 1662, 
in which no device was mentioned, and which, 
from the preceding account it was not deemed 
expedient to print or to produce unless driven to 
it by necessity. Sir Thomas Temple was prepared 
to act the part of a “a real friend to the colony.” 
The whole statement, as reported in the Me- 
moirs of Thomas Hollis, shows there was some- 
thing behind; that there was a “riddle ””—some- 
thing not generally known about the device on 
the coins of 1652. And the statement they 
were “usually called Pine Trees” would also 
indicate that they were unusually called some 
other tree—as would also the following account 
of the coins given by Edmund Randolph, who is 
called in Hollis’ Memoirs “a court spy upon the 
people of Massachusetts,” where this account 
appears: ‘ As a mark of sovereignty, they coin 
money stamped with the inscription ‘ Massa- 
chusetts,’ with a tree in the centre, on the one 
side; and ‘ New England,’ with the year 1652, 
and the value of the piece on the reverse—all 
the money is stamped with these figures, 1652, 
that year being the wra of the commonwealth, 
wherein they erected themselves into a free 
State, enlarged their dominions, subjected the 
adjacent colonies under their obedience, and 
summoned deputies to sit in the General Court; 
which year is still commemorated on their 
coin.” This account was given in 1676, 

Let us consider the motto, “ Inest sua gratia 
parvis”’—that evidently would refer to God’s 
Providence—God’s providence in the Prophet 
Ezekiel is always typified by (the wheel within 
a wheel) a double ring. The application of 
the double ring, or two circles, one within the 
other, as a reference in the outer one to God’s 
embracing providence, is curiously illustrated by 
the following account of an early coin of the 
city of Leyden, at which city some of those who 
afterward came to America, gathered in 
churches. 

The following account of it is from Thomas 
Hollis’ Memoirs—p. 9, Astor Library copy : 

“Mr. Hollis had a specimen of the paper 
money that was made current during the time 
of this memorable siege,” (of Leyden by the 
Spaniards, raised 1574). “There is a fair im- 
pression of it in Muersius’s Athens Batave, to 
which is subjoined the following description : 
‘To supply the want of money, they restored 
the currency of the paper that had been coined 
during the former siege,’” (in 1573) ‘‘ which, 
after the siege, they changed into silver 
money,’” (with the same stamp). ‘ ‘There were 
two sorts of it; the larger was of the value of 
28 stivers, and the smaller 14. On one side of 
the larger was a lion erect, supporting the cap 
of liberty on a spear, with this inscription, 
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H2o LIBERTATIS ERGO. On the reverse was a 
shield within two omotxs,* charged with cross 
keys, the arms of Leyden. On the outer circle 
was inscribed, Gor Brnozpz Lryp—en—God pre- 
serve Leyden. On the inner rim were the let- 
ters N.O. V. L. 8. G. I. P. A. C.—that is nvmuvs 
OBSESSZ VRBIS LVGDVNENSIS SVB. GVBERNATIONE 
ILLVSTRISSIMI PRINOIPIS AVRIACI Ovsvs. On the 
face of the lesser coin, is the lion erect, with a 
sword in one paw, and on the other, a shield 
charged with the cross keys, as before. The 
legend on the rim is Pueno pro Patria. On 
the reverse, within an ornamental edging, are 
the words, LyepvnvM BATavorvM. Over each of 
the lions is a coronet.’ As this is a remarkable 
liberty-coin and not very common there are 
readers to whom, we hope, this account will not 
be unacceptable.” Having thus presented an 
explanation of the “Double Ring,” or two 
circles, one within the other, as given in a re- 
markable coin of the city of Leyden, where 
many of the colonists sojourned for a time, and 
also by a reference to the Prophet Ezekiel, we 
would next inquire about the emblem of the 
Tree. Is such an emblem to be found in Ezekiel, 
and what does it typify? The answer is, a 
CEDAR TREE+ is used by Ezekiel to typify God’s 
people Israel—a remnant cherished of the Lord 
—‘the highest branch of the high cedar,” set 
by the Lord, “ of his young twigs a tender one ” 


planted “upon a high mountain and eminent.” 
“In the mountain of the height of Israel,” which 


was to become “a goodly cedar.” But though 
this might seem a plausible explanation, it would 
yet remain to be shown that it was reasonable 
to interpret these devices of the double ring and 
the tree by the Prophet Ezekiel. 

We have stated the government of New Eng- 
land was theocratic, consequently one of its first 
duties was to attend to the planting of churches. 
This is insisted on at length in ‘The Wonder- 
working Providence of Sion’s Saviour in New 
England,” and it is there stated it was the cus- 
tom to invite the elders and ministers of neigh- 
boring churches which had been duly planted 
to assist, and some, at least one, of the princi- 
pal officers of the civil government; now if it 
can be established that Ezexret was the prophet 
to whom they looked to indicate to them “ the 
laws, ordinances, and forms of the house, with 
the goings out thereof, and the comings in 
thereof,” it would be reasonable to conclude 
that such a sentiment would prompt a body of 
men, church members, as the General Court 
was, to look to the same prophet for a device 
for their coin. 


* These two words are not in capitals in the Me- 
moirs. 
t Ezekiel xvii., 22, 24. 
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It chances that such a record is found in the 
account left to us by the Reverend Joshua 
Moody, of the establishment of a religious 
society in Portsmouth, N. H., who began his 
labors in that town in 1658—was regularly 
established in the ministry by a formal vote of 
the town, March 5th, 1660, but who did not 
succeed in gathering a church until 1671, of 
which he was at that time formally ordained 
pastor. 

In his Memoir he says: 

“And there was & unanimous consent unto 
what had been publickly delivered in many ser- 
mons in the latter end of the year 1670, and the 
beginning of 1671, from Ezrxtet xviii., 10, 11, 
12, about ‘the laws, ordinances and forms of the 
house, with the goings out thereof, and the com- 
ings in thereof.’* Governor Leverett assisted on 
this occasion, also Mr. Cabot and Mr. Whaeel- 
wright. 

‘* He that was appointed pastor preached in the 
morning out of Ezexrec xlviii., ult. ‘And the 
name of the city from that day shall be—The 
Lord is there.’ ” 

Edward Johnson’s “ Wonder-working Provi- 

dence of Sion’s Saviour in New England,” t 
which, from the very fact of its being the pro- 
duction of an enthusiast, would be likely to pre- 
sent the prevailing notions of his time, says, 
after addressing all nations and advising them 
“to gather into churches.”} 
“Then judge all you (whom the Lord Christ 
hath given a discerning spirit) whether these 
poor New England people be not the fore-runner 
of Christ’s army,” and exclaims in the course of 
his address, “Then, oh! you People of Israel, 
gather together as one man, and grow together 
as ONE TREE”’—Ezekiel 37 and 23;§ and then 
goes on to cite sundry texts from the same 
prophet—Ezekiel. 

With these indicia of the animus of the 
General Court before us, the conclusions 
seem to us irresistible, that the devices of 
a Dovsre Rivne and Tree were a symbolic 
declaration of their sole dependence upon that 
Providence, which, from the small beginning of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, who landed at Plymouth, 
had caused them to grow to their then stature. 
That they were prompted to this by the same 
consciousuess of thought and vigor which had 
induced them to apply to Cromwell to be de- 
clared a free State. Again, if they had intended 
that the tree upon the coin ordered by them 
should have been designed to express one of the 
sources of their commercial prosperity, viz. 


* Mass. His. Colls., vol. x., p. 41 and 42. 
+ Ibid. ii., p. 83. 

t Ibid. p. 82. 

§ Ibid. p. 88. 
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their trade in pine lumber and naval stores, 
there are manifest reasons why they should have 
so directed in the order. Among other reasons 
for this if they had intended the TREE upon 
their coins to be a pine-tree, the simple state- 
ment of the fact in the order would have ren- 
dered no other explanation necessary to Charles 
Il. than that they had adopted this device on 
their currency in a purely commercial sense, as 
indicative of an element of the commercial pro- 
sperity of the colony and also of the mother 
country, and there could then have been no 
necessity for a change of the device in 1662, to 
resemble the royal oak of Boscobel, nor of Sir 
Thomas Temple’s apology. Moreover, the de- 
vice itself, with the limbs of the tree starting 
from near the ground, and gradually tapering to 
a point, is vastly more like a cedar tree than 
like a pine-tree. 


times, would account for the anxiety displayed 
lest it should be truly interpreted as a depend- 
ence upon Providence alone, and consequently 
as a declaration of independence, and would 
also account for the phraseology of those who 
evidently knew more than it was deemed pru- 
dent to express, when they said they were 
“usually called pine-trees,” for this 
was given while the colonies were still under 
the royal authority, and about the time they be- 
gan to be restive under its exactions, 

If these be something more than fancies, we 
would infer that the first coins of America were, 
in their devices of a ‘* DousLe Rine” and a 
Crpar Tree, a declaration of the independence of 
God’s chosen people by the General Court, the 
inembers of which, for patent political reasons, 
while they well knew the real meaning of the 
device of a “tree,” as they call it in the order 
of 1652, allowed them to be usually called Pine- 
Trees. These devices were intended to sym- 
bolize Vox Dei, but failed at that time of meet- 
ing with a response from the Vox Populi, but 
the ratification by the Vox Populi came after- 
ward in our Revolution, and so did this 
device described by Colonel Reed as a tREE— 


not a pine-tree—with the motto, “ Appeal to | 


Heaven,” the flag of the floating batteries near 
Boston. And it is not unworthy of notice, that 
the agent employed by the Prophet Ezexre: to 
take “the highest branch of the cedar” and 
crop “otf the top-of his young twigs,” and to 
take “ also of the seed of the land and plant it in 
a fruitful field,” “that the kingdom might be 
base [7. e. low],* that it might not lift itself up, 
but that keeping his covenant it might stand,” 
was “a great eagle with great wings, long 


* Ezekiel xvii., Cottage Bible, Marginal Reading. 
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winged, full of feathers.” The chief in the 

arms of the United States of America at this 

day, and the device upon her coins, 8. H. 
New York. 


MEMORIALS OF THE REVOLUTIONARY NAVY. 


On the 24th of December, 1777, the Supreme 
Executive Council of Pennsylvania wrote to 
Commodore Hazelwood, commanding the State 
fleet: ‘‘Suppose you should order the Gallies, 
etc., to be immediately stript, and the sails, rig- 
ging, etc., with the Guns and stores, to be re- 
moved to a distance in some place of safety; 
after which the galleys to be scuttled in some 
safe creek, where they can be raised at a conve- 
nient time. This I hint for the consideration of 
you and the Navy Board ; but perhaps some more 
eligible plan may be adopted by you and them, 
to whom the matter is referred.”—-VI., Penn. 
Archives, 162. 

On the 2d of March, 1778, Washington wrote 
from Valley Forge to the Navy Board: “ As the 
Galleys can now be of no service in the River, and 


| the enemy have it in their power-to get them 


into their possession, with all their Cannon and 
stores, I beg leave strongly to recommend it to 
the Board without delay to evacuate them of 
their cannon and stores, and removing these to 
a place of security in some interior part of the 
country. To carry the galleys up into some of 
the creeks, and have them sunk.”—VI. Penn. 
Archives, 333. 

William Bradford, of the State Navy Board, 
under date ‘“ Trenton, March 5, 1778,” wrote to 
President Wharton in relation to this matter, 
representing that the galleys were necessary for 
the defence of the river—there were men enough 
to man six or seven of them: “The General’s 
letter we showed to Governor Livingston, who 
advised by no means to sink the galleys.” 
President Wharton wrote March 11th, 1778, to 
the State Navy Board: “ However unwillingly 
we may see this little fleet of our State destroyed 
or abandoned, we must not hesitate to obey the 
orders which his Excellency may finally give in 
this case; otherwise we shall get into confusion, 
which will be fatal to us; and we are confident 
his Excellency would not order the galleys te be 
sunk without seeing the real necessity for so 
doing.” —VI. Penn. Archives, 355. 

The State Navy Board wrote again April 16th, 
1778, giving an account of the manner in which 
the galleys had been dismantled, and what dis- 
position was made of the cannon and stores. 
Eight of the galleys and the brig ‘‘ Convention,” 
were thus prepared. The Navy Board say, ‘ they 
are now all in a proper creek, ready plugged, 
and can be sunk in half an hour.” The men be- 
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longing to the State fleet were called in to be 
employed on service in the interior of the State, 
for guards and transportation service. 

The wisdom of these precautions was shown 
very soon afterward. The efforts of the Oonti- 
nental Navy Board to have the frigates and ves- 
sels belonging to the United States sunk, were 
abandoned or delayed until it was too late. On 
the 7th of May, the British sent up from Phila- 
delphia about seven hundred soldiers, in four 
galleys, an armed brig and schooner, and twenty- 
four fiat-bottumed boats. 

They landed at Whitehall, where the Conti- 
nental frigates ‘‘ Effingham” and “ Washington” 
were burned together, with two privateers, one 
of fourteen, the other of ten guns, the ship 
“Montgomery,” pierced for twenty-four guns, 
several other ships, and a number of vessels in 
Crosswick Creek. 

At Bordentown, they burnt the dwelling and 
stores of Joseph Borden, and butchered seventeen 
men who fell in their way. Next morning some 
British galleys went up the Delaware as far as 
Bill’s Island, vupposite Bristol. Here several 
vessels were burned, and some also at Bristol. 
General Dickinson, with the New Jersey militia, 
opened a fire upon them with his artillery, from 
a position near Burlington. Abandoning further 
attempts, the enemy prepared to return to the 
city. A party landed on Colonel Kirkbride’s 
plantation in Bucks County, and set fire to the 
dwellings and barns. Having thus satisfied their 
desires for destruction, the British expedition 
returned to Philadelphia. 


Copy of an autograph Letter from Francis 
Hopkinson. 


‘*ConTINENTAL Navy Boarp, 
BorDENTOWN, April 8th, 1778. 
“To Jonn Asumeap, Esq.: 

“Sm: Whereas, it is probable that the Enemy 
may make an Excursion in order to destroy, or 
take possession of, the Shipping at this Place, you 
are therefore hereby directed to prepare for sink- 
ing the Mercury Packet under your command ; 
you are to find immediately some suitable Place 
fur the Purpose, and remove her there, and, 
when she is emptied, have two Holes bored 
through her Bottom, and Plugs inserted, so that 
in case of alarm, the Plugs being drawn, she 
may sink forthwith. It will be convenient to 
have the Plugs very long, and secret Marcks made 
by which they may be easily directed to the 
Holes in case we should have an opportunity of 
raising her again. Trusting to your Diligence 
and Discretion in conducting this Business, 

“We are your friends, 
“ Fras. [lopKinson.” 
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Extract from “ The Journals of the Continental 
Congress.” 


“The Marine Comtnittee, to whom was re- 
ferred a letter of the 11th inst. from the Navy 
Board at Bordentown, complaining of the dis- 
respect and ill-treatment which one of said 
Board lately received from John Barry, com- 
mander of the frigate “ Effingham,” brought in 
a report ; whereupon, 

“ Resolved, That Captain John Barry be re- 
quired immediately to attend to Congress, to an- 
swer to the complaint exhibited against him, and 
that he be furnished with an extract from the 
letter of the Navy Board, as far as relates to 
the said complaint. 

“Whereas, it is essentially necessary to the 
marine service, that the Officers of the Navy of 
the United States of America should pay obedi- 
ence to such orders as the Navy Boards in the 
respective departments may at any time find 
necessary to give them, for promoting the public 
service, and that all the officers in the said Navy 
should treat the said Navy Boards with decency 
and respect: 

“* Resolved, That the Navy Boards be, and are 
hereby empowered to suspend any Officer of the 
Navy within their respective districts, who shall 
refuse to pay obedience to such orders as they 
may think necessary to issue, or who shall treat 
them with indecency and disrespect ; and the said 
Navy Boards are hereby required to give imme- 
diate notice to the Marine Committee, of such 
suspension, with the reasons thereof.” 


The answer of Captain John Barry to the above 
requirement, 


[This is, without doubt, written by John Paul 
Jones, and signed by Barry ; which original is in 
my possession, and has never before appeared in 
print.] 


York, January 10, 1778. 

“GENTLEMEN: Having been ordered to at- 
tend Congress to answer a Complaint of the 
Navy Board, I now beg leave to lay before your 
honors the following Facts, which I can prove, 
and which I hope will set my conduct ina fairer 
point of View in the Eyes of your Honors than 
that in which the Navy Board have placed it. 
On or about the 24th November last, I received 
an Order from the Board, desiring a return of 
the Men on board my Ship, the Effingham, which 
I instantly complied with. Two or Three days 
afterward, verbal Orders came to Whitehall, for 
Captain Read and myself to attend the Board at 
Bordenton immediately. This we complied 
with, travelling two Miles in the midst of a heavy 
Rain. Having waited on Mr. Hopkinson, he gave 
Orders, in writing, to prepare our Ships imme- 
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diately for sinking or burning, which he delivered 
to me as Senior Officer, and I on going out com- 
municated to Captain Read. We returned to 
Whitehall, where our Ships lay, and began to 
clearing them of their Stores and Materials; but 
as Captain Read was in want of hands, he went 
up the next day to Bordenton to hire some, 
and on his return informed me that Mr. Wharton 
had told him the frigates should be sunk that 
Night or next Morning. It is necessary for me 
to inform your Honors that, previous to the re- 
ceipt of the orders for sinking, Captain Read and 
myself had taken every measure to defend our 
Vessells from all attempts of the Enemy, and those 
measures, we are morally certain, would have 
been effectual in repelling any force the Enemy 
could have sent up the River to take possession 
of or to destroy our Ships—the Washington had 
on board 13 Guns, 12’s, 6’s, and 4-p’drs. I 
had on Board my Ship Ten Guns—part of those 
Guns we had collected from the Merchant Vessells 
then up at Bordenton, which they readily gave 
us for our defence. We had also got inrolled eighty 
good Men on Board each of our Frigates, partly 
collected from the said Merchant Vessells, and 
ready for Action on the shortest notice. Besides, 
we had expectations of getting Men from the 
Shallops that were coming down from Trenton. 
I had one of my Boats with a 3-pounder in her, 
and Captain Read’s Barge ready for look-out 
Boats; added to this a heavy fresh in the River, 
occasioned by the great Rain which fell at that 
time, made it impossible for the Enemy’s Boats 
to come up. Being conscious of the secure situ- 
ation of our Ships, we thought it our duty to ex- 
postulate with the Navy Board before they were 
rashly destroyed, and for that purpose we waited 
on the said Board, and communicated the pre- 
cautions we had taken; and added, that, was 
General Washington fully acquainted with the 
security of the Ships, he would not order them 
to be sunk, and further, that they might be 
made ready for sinking should the worst happen. 
I then offered to go to his Excellency the Gen- 
eral, and give him full information of all that had 
been done. Mr. Hopkinson answered us that the 
Board had already wrote the General the Ships 
sho‘ be sunk, and that sooner than they should 
disobey one Jot of his orders they would rather 
the whole thirteen Frigates should be sunk. I 
think it necessary at this period to exculpate my- 
self trom a charge which the Navy Board, in the 
Extract of their letter furnished me by order of 
Congress, has laid against me, viz., ‘In the 
presence of several strangers, he, in the most 
indecent terms, refused to execute our orders.’ 
Now, I do aver that the following Conversation 
passed only in the presence of Captain Read and 
the Board. Mr. Hopkinson acquainted us that 
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his Excellency the General had been informed 
by a Lad from Philadelphia that the Enemy were 
preparing Boats, and the Frigates might possibly 
be their object. I assured him that Boats could 
not board us. He replied he would take General 
Washington’s opinion sooner than mine. I told 
him I did not doubt that, but that nevertheless 
I knew more about a ship than General Wash- 
ington and the Navy Board together, and they 
that ordered my Ship sunk, unless by the direc- 
tion of the Marine Committee, I should protest 
against; that I was commissioned by Congress 
to command her, and therefore expected to be 
consulted before she was destroyed. Mr. Hop- 
kinson replied, You shall obey our Orders ; upon 
which I left him. I leave to your honors to 


judge wherein are the indecent terms in which 


I refused to execute the Orders of the Board. 

“Tl immediately repaired to my Ship, got all 
clear, and acquainted the Board of it the 30th 
November last. A few hours afterwards, Mr. 
Hopkinson came down to Whitehall with an 
order to Haw] the Ships on shore and sink them 
by sunset. This was a wrong time of the tide, 
yet the orders were punctually obeyed. Not 
satisfied with giving orders, Mr. Hopkinson came 
on board my Ship himself, and as soon as she 
struck the ground he ordered the plugs out, and 
the water run in so fast we could not heel the 
Ship to the bank, in consequence of which she 
lay down on her beam ends, and was very near 
oversetting. The next morning I went to Bor- 
denton, and acquainted the Board with the situ- 
ation of the Ship. I was told it was a misfor- 
tune, and that we must do the best to remedy 
it. Linformed them nothing on my part should 
be wanting. 

“The Board then gave me Verbal Orders to 
hire all the hands I wanted which I found to be a 
very difficult matter, being obliged to coax them 
and pay extravagant Wages. | made two Efforts 
at different Times to raise the Ship, but without 
success. Having concluded on making a third 
trial, I had occasion to send to the Board for 
some things which were necessary for that pur- 
pose; when I received for answer that Mr. 
Hopkinson would come down and raise her him- 
self. This insult I overlooked, having the get- 
ting up of my Ship much at heart. Accordingly, 
I took all the purchases I could think of, and 
got everything ready. About ten o’clock I sent 
up to the Navy Board for as many of Colonel 
Nicholas’s Invalids as they could send, the day 
having then cleared up (it snowing in the morn- 
ing) pretty moderate. In the interim I collected 
all the Seamen I could, and began to heave upon 
the purchases. About one o’clock a Sergeant 
and six or seven of the Invalids came to my 
assistance. I think it necessary to acquaint 
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your Honors that, in the two former attempts to 
raise the Ship, I had from twenty to twenty-five 
of these men, and I was much disappointed to 
see so few of them on this occasion, and asked 
the Sergeant the reason. He told me that Messrs. 
Hopkinson and Wharton had ordered him to 
bring such of the men as were well clothed. 
However, with this supply I set to work with 
as much ardor as possible. After some time, 
Mr. Hopkinson came running out, saying, ‘ Oap- 
tain Barry, doth she rise?’ ‘No, sir—how can 
she rise when you keep the People back?” 
‘Poh!’ says he, ‘you are always grumbling!’ 
‘What do you say?’ ‘Go along,’ says he, 
‘and mind your business, you Scoundrel!’ ‘It 
is alie!’ says Barry. ‘What! do you tell me 
I lie?’ he replied. ‘It was a lie in them that 
said so.’ I then called the Sergeant who brought 
the men, when he repeated that the Board had 
given him orders to bring the well-clothed men 
down; upon which Mr. Hopkinson told me he 
would bring me to an account for this. My 
answer was, ‘D—n you, I don’t value you more 
than my duty requires.’ ‘Sir,’ says he, ‘you 
never minded your duty.’ I immediately told him 
he was ‘a liar,’ and that the Continental Con- 
gress knew I had minded my duty; and added, 
that had he minded his duty as well, this Ship 
would not be in her present condition. Mr. 
Hopkinson retired, and I pursued my business 
until one of the purchases gave way. 

“This, gentlémen, is a true relation, as nearly as 
I can recollect, and I submit to your Honors’ Judg- 
ment how far my conduct has been blameable. 
I shall only add, that it has been a principal study 
with me, to behave with the greatest respect to 
the Navy Board, ever since their appointment ; 
and [ will just suggest to your Honors whether 
the good of the Service does not require the 
Captains of the Navy to be treated with com- 
plaisance as gentlemen, so long as they observe 
their duty? For my part, I should think myself 
unworthy of the Commission the Honorable 
Oongress has been pleased to give me, could I 
tamely put up with different treatment. 

“T have the Honor to be, Gentlemen, 
“Your most obed’t h’ble ser’t, 
“Joun Barry.” 


Extracts from the Journal of the Continental 
Congress, Vol. IV. 


‘* Tuesday, Jan. 13, 1778. 


“ A letter from * * * *, and of the 10th from 
Captain Barry, attending in Yorktown, were 
read. 

“Ordered, That the letter from Oaptain Barry 
be referred to the Marine Committee.” 
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* Thursday, Jan. 29, 3 o’clock p.m, 

“A letter of the 19th from Fras. Hopkinson, 
one of the Commissioners of the Navy Board, 
concerning the conduct of Captain Barry, was - 
read ; whereupon 

“Tt was moved, that Captain Barry be not em- 
ployed in the expedition assigned to his conduct 
by the Marine Committee, with the approbation 
of Congress, until further orders of Congress. 

“ Question put—the States were equally di- 
vided. 

“Saturday, Feb. 21,1778. 

“The Marine Committee to whom were re- 
ferred the complaint of the Navy Board in the 
Middle Department, against Captain Barry, re- 
port, as their opinion, ‘That Captain Barry hath 
treated the said Board, in the person of Mr. Hop- 
kinson, one of that Board, with indecency and dis- 
respect, and that he ought, within 20 days after 
this resolve shall have been notified to him by 
said Board, make such acknowledgements as 
shall be satisfactory to them.” 

“Resolved, That Congress agree to said re- 
port. 


From this date the writer can glean no infor- 
mation touching the course of Congress or Cap- 
tain Barry in regard to this resolve; but the 
original letter, as annexed, being found among 
the effects of the late Commodore, it is to be 
presumed that, under the alarming state of the 
Naval affairs of the “ Rebels,” it was advisable 
to heal all breaches of trouble for the good of the 
general cause, for the next mention made of 
Captain Barry is under date of 

‘Thursday, March 12, 1778. 

“The Marine Committee laid before Congress 
a copy of a proposed letter to Captain Barry, 
among other things empowering him to purchase 
for the use of the Continent, and to fit out, a ves- 
sel which he has lately taken in Delaware Bay. 

“ Resolved, That Congress approve of the pur- 
chase being made, and that it be referred to the 
Marine Committee to give such directions as 
they judge proper respecting the arming, offi- 
cering, and manning the said vessel when pur- 
chased, and the manner in which she is to be 
employed.” R. O. D. 

PHILADELPHIA, May, 1859. 


WILLIAM B. TRAVIS, 
THE HERO OF THE ALAMO, 


TueEreE is a striking difference between the 
history of men as public characters, and in their 
private traits. A view of the latter is the most 
interesting, because it involves all the contrast 
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between looking at a group of men in a picture, 
from a distance, towt ensemble, and from a near 
position, from which the features of each may be 
scanned. Boswell, so much ridiculed in his time, 
as a sycophant and toady, appreciated quite cor- 
rectly this distinction, and by gathering the de- 
tails of Johnson’s every-day conversation and 
life, which more dignified and self-important 
biographers would have rejected, has furnished 
one of the most generally interesting monographs 
ever presented to the world. This, too, is the 
claim of “ Robinson Crusoe,” which, though ex- 
tremely simple in narrative, displays in rich and 
glowing colors the features of the hero’s common 
and natural wants and sentiments. 

Without pretending to the highly ambitious 
task of imitating the excellences of those ad- 
mirable delineators of personal narrative, we 
venture to furnish a few reminiscences of the 
early life of William B. Travis, whose fate is so 
intimately connected with the history of Texas, 
and which we trust may neither be altogether 
uninteresting nor inappropriate. 

William B. Travis was born, as we have al- 
ways been led to believe, in Conecuh County, 
Alabama, and became first known to the remi- 
niscent in 1830. At that time Travis resided in 
Claiborne, Monroe County, Alabama, and had 
been just admitted to the bar, though only 
nineteen years of age; a circumstance due 
to his fine, manly person, which was so well 
matured as to repel all idea, with those who 
saw him, of minority. He was then a mar- 
ried man, the father of one son; and was strug- 
gling, without wealth or intluence, to sustain 
himself in the rugged toils of his profession. 

Few, aside from those who have themselves 
encountered the trials of poverty, without 
friends to cheer them in their career, appre- 
ciate the extraordinary difficulties with which a 
young man thus situated has to grapple; par- 
ticularly in a profession like that of the law, 
where the individual has to be so constantly 
under the public eye. The very fact that he is 
continually in a public position, creates a neces- 
sity for outlays not necessary in other vocations, 
He is obliged to pay an attention to his apparel 
not altogether consistent with economy; the 
riding of the circuit demands a large drain upon 
his purse; and if he has, at the outset of his 
career, a family, he must be a man of inde- 
fatigable industry and perseverance, and capable 
of exerting extraordinary self-denial, to be en- 
abled to keep his head from sinking in the tur- 
bulent waves which surround him. Nor is it 
creditable to the discernment and mild-hearted- 
ness of mankind, that they forgive, to the young 
aspirant, everything but poverty. The drunk- 
ard, who degrades himself and his family, by a 
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long course of licentiousness, is, upon every 
promise of reformation, encouraged and pro- 
moted ; while the youth, whose chief defect is 
the want of wealth, is generally repulsed in his 
successive attempts to climb the ladder of 
fame, even by those who have th«.uselves sprung 
from the lowest parentage, and who have, under 
the same disadvantages, raised themselves to 
positions of rank and influence. This was, in 
an eminent degree, the fate of young Travis. At 
the period the reminiscent knew him, and they 
were warm friends of like disadvantages of birth 
and fortune, he was staggering under a heavy 
load of pecuniary embarrassments. He was not, 
himself, so far as the reminiscent could observe, 
either extravagant or dissolute. He lacked, 
however, that careful capacity for the manage- 
ment of money transactions, the want of which 
the world so universally regards as a crime, 
though in every age it has characterized the 
most distinguished intellects—which controlled, 
in a measure, the destinies of Johnson, Steele, 
Goldsmith, and Sheridan, and which seems to 
attest the incompatibility of literary genius with 
the pursuit of wealth. It is obvious, indeed, 
that a close application of the mind to the ques- 
tion of money, will exclude the more liberal 
studies; for who ever saw an instance where 
love of gain took permanent possession of the 
intellectual powers, where every liberal and 
generous sentiment and faculty were not gradu- 
ally rejected, until the reason and feelings at 
last became an arid soil, incapable of producing 
the slightest useful or humane result ? 

Travis remained in Claiborne under the incu- 
bus of this condition, until the fall of the year 
1832. He was in the meantime greatly embar- 
rassed with suits, and was often subject to the 
mortification of being compelled to remain in 
court, and hear his own name called as a de- 
fendant. His energy and resolution appeared 
to give way under the mental anguish which 
this state of things effects in a sensitive mind ; 
and a circumstance, observed by the reminiscent, 
serves as an apt illustration of the dependence to 
which the most heroic mind will submit, under 
the pressure of that most terrible of all systems of 
slavery—debt. Travis had, as a party to a suit 
in the Circuit Court, in which the eminent Mr. 
James Dellet was the counsel for the plaintiff, 
interposed the plea of infancy. On this Mr. 
Dellet took issue. In addressing the jury, Dellet, 
to the surprise of Travis and the Court, called 
Travis to him, and laying his hand upon his 
shoulder, praised in eloquent terms, as he stood 
unconscious of the object, before the jury and 
Court, the fine and manly person of Travis; and 
said, with a voice and manner of telling irony: 
“Gentlemen, behold the infant who interposes 
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this plea! If, in view of his lofty stature and 
the maturity of his manhood, you can find the 
issue in favor of his minority, do so!” The 
effect was electrical; and the man who then, 
under the weight of a single man’s scorn, seemed 
to sink, afterward, unintimidated by a thousand 
hostile swords, rose to the loftiest height of he- 
roism, and was destined ever after to dazzle the 
eyes of posterity, gazing with admiration at his 
courageous and patriotic sacrifices for his coun- 
try. 

Soon after this event, Travis left Claiborne, and 
when again heard of was in the field, sword in 
hand, vindicating his claims to men’s respect, 
and the rights of Texas. The history of his no- 
ble defence of the Alamo is too fresh in the recol- 
lection of mankind, and has been too often told, 
to render a recital of it here necessary. There, 
in command of anoble band, with Crockett, Bowie 
(who was also from Monroe) and others, he fell 
under a heartless butchery—afterward, at San 
Jacinto, gloriously avenged. There he made 
himself the Leonidas of Texan history at a mo- 
dern Thermopylew. And there, while ever the soil 
exists, will a monument, creating the most lively 
and pathetic emotions, exist to his memory, ever 
calculated to excite a noble enthusiasm in the 
cause of liberty, ever destined to make the heart 
burn at the memory of a people’s contests for 
republican institutions. 

In person, Travis was of fine stature, and his 
features of great regularity and beauty. He was 
fully six feet in height, stout and erect. His 
countenance was youthful, but grave, dignified, 
and benevolent. In complexion he was fair, his 
eyes « fine blue, and his hair auburn. In man- 
ners he was urbane and courteous, given to no 
resentments, but mild, inoffensive, and friendly. 
The charactor of his mind was quick, though it 
was by no means cultivated or improved to the 
extent of its capacity. He was an easy and not 
ungraceful speaker; and had fortune not placed 
him in the position in which he exhibited so 
much of heroism, he would, by his fine person 
and amiable manners, always have attracted at- 
tention and secured the respect of mankind. 

Sypney, Axa. B. F. P. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


—_— 


ILLINOIS. 


Ontoaco Hisrorioat Soorery.—(Officers, vol. 
iii. p. 39.) May, 15th.—This Society held a 
meeting, at which 694 additions to the library 
were reported, including a large bound atlas, 
printed in 1696, on which, to the Mississippi 
River, is the name of Chacagua. 
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To the Society’s cabinet the additions reported 
were a Nebraska Indian’s bow; a silver amu- 
let, dug from an Indian’s last resting-place in 
Michigan; a printed fac-simile of inscriptions 
alleged to have been copied from metallic plates 
found buried in Wisconsin some years since; 
and a silver dollar dated 1799. 

The principal subject of discussion at the meet- 
ing related to the aboriginal languages and 
history. It was suggested by communications 
from Dr. Edwin James, of Burlington, Iowa, 
tendering to the Society a copy of a translation 
of the New Testament into a dialect common in 
the Lake Superior region. Dr. James was asso- 
ciated with Major Long in his first expedition for 
the exploration of the Northwest, and enjoyed 
extensive opportunities of communication and 
acquaintance with the Indian tribes for many 
years. 

In the course of the discussion that followed 
were brought up the names of several individu- 
als living in Chicago or its vicinity, some con- 
nected by blood with the aboriginal race, from 
whom important facts of historical interest 
might be obtained. The presiding officer read 
his memoranda, a narrative of a voluntary sur- 
render of an Indian who had murdered another, 
to the friends of the deceased, by whom satis- 
faction was taken, and the same knife which 
had slain the murdered man was plunged into 
the bosom of the murderer. The event took 
place in the presence of his wife and children, 
who had assembled to witness the judicial act, 
and whose subdued feelings found uncontrolla- 
ble vent only when the husband and father 
dropped dead upon the floor of the lodge. An 
individual now living in Chicago was a spectator 
of this tragic scene. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

New Eneianp Historio-GENEALOGIOAL So- 
o1rety.—(Officers, vol. iii. p. 78.) Boston, June 
1.—Monthly meeting, Mr. Hodges, the President, 
in the chair. 

Mr. Trask, librarian, reported, as additions to 
the library during the past month, 19 volumes 
and 354 pamphlets. 

Mr. Dean, corresponding secretary, announced 
the acceptance of their election as resident mem- 
bers, by John D. Philbrick and Frederick T. 
Bush, both of Boston. 

Dr. Palmer, the historiographer of the Soci- 
ety, read biographical notices of Dr. Henry 
Bond, of Philadelphia, a corresponding member, 
who died the 4th of May last, aged 69 ; and of 
Francis William Brinley, of Perth Amboy, N. J., 
a corresponding member, who died on the 14th 
of May last, at the age of 60 years. 
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The Corresponding Secretary read a letter re- 
ceived from Horatio G. Jones, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia, stating that the late Dr. Bond had bequeath- 
ed to this Society all his copies of the “ History 
of Watertown,” in sheets, amounting to a large 
number of volumes ; his interleaved copies of 
that work; and other papers. 

Rey. Caleb D. Bradlee, the recording secre- 
tary, offered the following preamble and resolu- 
tions which were unanimously adopted : 

‘“‘ Whereas, it has pleased Divine Providence 
to remove from the world Henry Bond, M.D., of 
Philadelphia, a corresponding ‘member of this 
Society, and highly respected by all who knew 
him, ascholar, gentleman, and Christian, of great 
skill as a physician, wonderfully correct and la- 
borious as a historian, the man of letters, whose 
name adorns the list of muny of the medical socie- 
ties in the country, and of nearly all the historical 
associations in the United States; and whereas, 
by this bereavement all men have lost a friend: 

* Resolved, That this Society, while it bows 
to a Wisdom that cannot err, and to a Fiat that 
can never be changed, desires to express a sense 
of its great loss in the departure of one so en- 
deared to us by his works, by his words of sym- 
pathy, by his frequent correspondence, by his 
cordial interest in our pursuits, and by his many 
contributions to our library. 

“ Resolved, That a copy of this preamble 
and resolutions be presented to the family of 
Dr. Bond and to the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, and that the secretary be requested to 
forward the same.” 

Col. Samuel Swett stated that the Rev. John 
Barnard of Marblehead, well known as one of 
the most accomplished scholars and writers of 
his day, published, in 1725, a memorial of one of 
his parishioners, Philip Ashton, Jr., who was 
captured by pirates; a narrative equally as in- 
teresting and extraordinary as Robinson Crusoe, 
with the additional advantage of being literally 
true. To this was added an account of Merritt, 
another parishioner, captured at the same time, 
whose adventures were nearly as interesting as 
those of Ashton. Ool. Swett has long sought for 
copies of this work, and has only learned of the 
existence of two, one of which he possesses ; and 
from it he purposes to publish an edition for the 
benefit of this Society and another institution. 
Several interesting extracts from the work were 
read by him. Col. Swett’s grandmother was a 
niece of Rev. Mr. Barnard, who adopted her as 
his child, and made her son (Col. 8.’s father) his 
heir. 

William B. Trask, Esq. exhibited a diary kept 
by Rev. Jonathan Pierpont, of Reading, from 
1682 to 1709, the year of his death. The manu- 
script belongs to Rev. John Pierpont, of Medford. 
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James S. Loring, Esq., read an interesting 
paper giving numerous anecdotes of the leading 
actors in the American Revolution, particularly 
of John Hancock and Samuel Adams, inter- 
spersed with various remarks upon some of the 
principal statesmen and officers of Great Britain 
of that period. 

Rev. Joseph A. Copp, D.D., of Chelsea, gave 
interesting accounts of the Library of the Georgia 
Historical Society, and of the collection of auto- 
graphs and portraits belonging to its secretary, 
I. K. Tefft, Esq., of Savannah, both of which he 
had recently visited. Mr. Tefft’s autographs 
number between thirty and forty thousand. 
Among them he has two complete sets of the 
autographs of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. Rev. Dr. Copp said he believed 
there were but two other complete sets of these 
autographs in existence—one of them belonging 
to Rey. Dr. Sprague, of Albany, and the other to 

tev. Dr. Rafiles, of Liverpool. 

Mr. Dean stated that there was a complete set 
in Boston, belonging to Prof. E. H. Leffing- 
well.* 

Mr. Dean, in behalf of Pynson Blake, Esq., 
presented a list, prepared by Mr. B., of forty- 
three members of the Boston *“* New England 
Guards,” who are now living out of sixty-seven 
enrolled when the company was ordered for 
guard daty at the U.S. Navy yard, Charlestown, 
June, 1814, forty-five years ago—a remarkable 
instance of ‘longevity. The company was organ- 
ized in 1812, and has had eighteen commanders, 
of whom a list was given; and of these sixteen 
survive. 

Rev. F. W. Holland, of East Cambridge, fol- 
lowed with some remarks upon the changes of 
the English language, and of our opportunities 
as antiquarians to assist in the efforts now mak- 
ing to trace the modifications and corruptions of 
words, concluding with an eloquent appeal in 
favor of preserving the purity of our mother 
tongue. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the 
several gentlemen for their papers and remarks, 
and copies of the same were requested for the 
archives. 

After the transaction of business, the meeting 
was dissolved. 


Massacuusetts Histrortcan Socrery.—(Offi- 
cers, vol. iii. p. 144.) June 9th.—The President, 
Hon. Robert 0. Winthrop, in the chair. 

Among the donations to the Society the past 
month, was a specimen of United States Cents, 
in a glass case—the coinage of each year, from 


* A notice of Prof. Leffingwell’s collection, in the 
Historical Magazine, vol. ii. p. 12, was the means of 
completing his series of the signers. 
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1793 to 1857, presented by the step-son of the 
President, Mr. George Derby Welles. 

On motion of Gov. Washburn, the thanks of 
the Society were voted to Mr. Welles for his 
curious and interesting donation. 

After the transaction of some private business, 
Hon. Robert O. Winthrop offered the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, on this their first meeting since the 
tidings of the death of Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt reached our shores, desire to unite with the 
scientific and literary world in paying a tribute 
of respect and homage to the memory of this 
illustrious philosopher and venerable man; that 
they remember with peculiar pride that for a 
term of forty years his name has adorned their 
honorary rolls; that they cannot forget that the 
American continent has furnished the scene of 
not a few of his most profound researchés, and 
that American institutions were ever the sub- 
ject of his warmest interest ; that they recall 
with unfeigned sensibility, his eager manifesta- 
tion of respect and reverence for the memory 
of Washington, even within the few last months 
of his long and laborious life; and that they are 
unable to withhold an expression of devout 
thankfulness, that a life unsurpassed, if not un- 
equalled, in history, for its contributions to the 
cause of natural philosophy and science, presents, 
also, a noble example of simplicity, integrity, 
disinterested benevolence, and a world-wide 
philanthropy. 

Resolved, That a certified copy of the above 
resolution be communicated by the President to 
the relatives of Baron Humboldt, with an as- 
surance of the deep regret with which we lose 
from its place at the head of our foreign hono- 
rary members—where it has so long stood—the 
name of one whose birth has had its full share 
with those of Wellington, Napoleon and Cuvier, 
in signalizing the year 1769, and whose death 
will have concurred with those of Prescott, 
Hallam, De Tocqueville—may the catalogue end 
there!—in solemnizing the year 1859, to every 
friend of literature and science, 

Mr. George Ticknor seconded the resolutions, 
and in an address of great interest, paid a beau- 
tiful tribute to the memory of Humboldt, whom 
he had long known personally, and related many 
anecdotes of the great savant, whom he charac- 
terized as standing at the very head of the 
learned men of Europe for the extent of sci- 
entific attainments and disinterested labors. 

He was followed by Hon. Edward Everett, 
who was also personally accquainted with 
Humboldt, and who pronounced a most eloquent 
eulogium on the great man, who, after having 
lived to the age of nearly ninety years, had re- 
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cently passed away, full of honors, beloved and 
respected wherever science and literature are 
known, 

The resolutions were passed unanimously and 
the meeting was then dissolved, 


Essex Institutr.—Salem, May 11.—In the 
absence of the President, Judge White, the Rev. 
John L. Russell took the chair. The meeting 
was fully attended and a great degree of inter- 
est was manifested in its behalf. The various 
reports which were read presented a favorable 
condition of the Institute. It is gratifying to 
observe this growing interest in the community 
in behalf of the objects which its organization 
designs to promote. 

There are at the present time 396 resident 
members, 10 honorary, and 76 corresponding 
—total, 482. 

Rev. Mr. Russell delivered a course of thirteen 
lectures on Botany, in the rooms, during the 
winter and spring, which were well attended 
and awakened considerable degree of interest in 
this interesting branch of natural history. 

The following officers were elected for the 
year ensuing : 

President—Daniel A. White. 

Vice-Presidents—Of Natural History, John 
L. Russell; of Horticulture, John ©. Lee; of 
History, Henry M. Brooks. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Henry Wheatland. 

Librarian—John H. Stone. 

Cabinet Keeper—Caleb Cook. 

A committee was appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. Benjamin F. Mudge of Lynn, Samuel P. 
Fowler of Danvers, John M. Ives of Salem, Ben- 
jamin C. Putnam of Wenham, R. H. Wheatland 
of Salem, and Allen W. Dodge of Hamilton, to 
arrange for the field meetings during the ensu- 
ing season, 

A committee was also appointed to consider 
the expediency of having a course of Jectures on 
appropriate subjects, delivered in the course of 
the next winter, under the direction and for the 
benefit of the Institute. 


NEW JERSEY. 

New Jersry Hisrorioat Soorery.—(Officers, 
vol. iii. p. 79.) Newark, May 19.—In the 
absence of the President, the chair was taken by 
the Hon. James Parker, first Vice-President. 
There was a good attendance of members from 
various parts of the State. 

Mr. Whitehead, the Corresponding Secretary, 
submitted the correspondence since January, and 
Mr. Congar, the Librarian, announced the dona- 
tions received—the total number of bound vol- 
umes in the library being 2,394, and of pamphlets 
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3,183. The balance in the treasury was report- 
ed to be $392 17, of which $153 belonged to 
the Building Fund. 

The Committee on Publication reported that 
another number of the Society’s “‘ Proceedings” 
was in the hands of the printer, bringing the 
transactions down to the present time, and com- 
pleting the eighth volume. They recommended 
that exertions should be made to carry out the 
intentions of the Society in relation to publish- 
ing the “ Town Records’’ at Newark as the next 
volume of their “Collections.” In accordance 
with this recommendation, a committee was 
appointed to procure funds for the publication 
of the records. A committee was appointed to 
secure a fire proof room for the MSS. 

Mr. Joel Parker submitted for the examina- 
tion of the members several highly valuable 
documents. : 

Mr. John Y. Foster, by request, presented to 
the Society the uniform worn by Capt. James 
Lawrence, of the frigate Chesapeake, in a num- 
ber of his brilliant engagements with the enemy, 
including his affair with the Shannon. He was 
born at Burlington in 1781. His memory 
should ever be enshrined in the hearts of 
Jerseymen, and every memorial of him care- 
fully preserved. The thanks of the Society 
were voted to Mrs. Lawrence for her valuable 
gift. 

A paper was read by Mr. William A. Whitehead, 
on ** The circumstances leading to the establish- 
ment, in 1769, of the present northern boundary 
between New Jersey and New York,” illustra- 
ted by a large map of the State, on which the 
different lines were delineated. 


NEW YORK. 

AMERIOAN Eranotoarcat Socrery.—(Officers, 
vol iii. p. 81) May 10th.—The May meeting was 
held on Tuesday evening at the rooms of Pro- 
fessor E. W. Davis in the New York Medical 
College the President, Hon. George Folsom in 
the Chair. Much attention was given by the 
members at the beginning and the close of the 
evening, to the large and unequalled collection 
of American antiques belonging to Dr. Davis, 
and principally obtained during the excavations 
and explorations of the Western Mounds made 
by him and Mr. Squier. These, with many 
others received from different places and sources, 
were displayed to great advantage, in admirable 
order, and afforded the Society an opportunity 
the better to appreciate the results of the in- 
vestigation made in our ancient tumuli which 
have been so well described and illustrated by 
the work published by the Smithsonian institu- 
tion ten or twelve years ago: “The Monuments 
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of the Mississippi Valley,” by Hon. E. G. Squier, 
and E. H. Davis. 

The President informed the Society that the 
Librarian, Mr. Moore, had procured a very curi- 
ous collection of massive golden ornaments, found 
in Chiriqui, on the Isthmus, which he would 
exhibit at the next meeting. 

Mr. Ewbank, the Treasurer, exhibited a small 
rude figure of a man, made of pure sheet gold, 
found with a number of others, in one of the 
Chincha Islands. He read a brief paper on the 
subject. : 

Dr. Davis remarked that the ancient Peruvians 
obtained guano for manure from the Chincha 
Islands, and had laws strictly regulating its dis- 
tribution in ditferent provinces, and protecting 
the birds. He suggested that, as they had only 
small vessels, they probably dug the guano from 
near the water level, and that the curious relics 
found may have been deposited in the excava- 
tion, and not before the period when the forma- 
tion of the guano beds was commenced. Dr. 
D. laid before the Society, Garcilasso de la Ve- 
ga’s book. (‘Royal Commentaries on Peru,” 
London, 1688.) and from pages 135-’7, was read 
the following :—“ By the sea coast of Orequepa, 
as far as Tarrapaca, which is above 200 leagues, 
they use as other dung, but such as comes from 
the sea birds, of which there are great numbers, 
and ineredible flocks, on the coast of Peru: 
they breed in little islands which lie in the sea, 
and are uninhabited, where they lay such heaps 
of dung, that at a distance they seem to be hills 
of snow. In the time of the Incas, who were 
kings, great care was taken of those birds in 
the season of their breeding, for then, on pain of 
death, no man was to enter on those islands, lest 
they should disturb the birds or rifle their nests ; 
nor was it lawful to take or kill them at any 
time, either off or on the island. 

‘“‘ Every island was, by order of the Inca, as- 
signed to such and such provinces; and if the 
islands were very large, then two or three of them 
divided the soilage, which they laid up in separate 
heaps, that some one tract might not encroach 
on the proportion allotted to the other; and 
when they came to make their division to par- 
ticular persons and neighbors, they then weighed 
and shared out to every man the quantity he 
was to receive, and it was felony for any man to 
take more than what belonged to him or to rob or 
steal it from the ground of his neighbors, for in 
regard that every man had as much as was ne- 
cessary for his own lands, the taking a greater 
quantity than what belonged to him was judged 
crime and high offence; for that this sort of 
birds’ dung was esteemed precious, being the 
best improvement and manure for land in the 
world.” 
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New York Historica Socrery.—(Officers, 
vol. iii. p. 43), June Tth.—The President, 
Hon. Luther Bradish, in the chair. 

After the reading of the minutes, several do- 
nations to the Society were announced, amongst 
which were a portrait of the late Hon. Wm. Jay, 
and a miniature likeness of Aaron Burr, presented 
by several gentlemen of the Society. A small bust 
of William H. Prescott was presented by Mr. 
William A. Green. The President stated that 
he had received letters from Dr. Beattie, of 
London, in answer to a vote of thanks for his 
generous donations to the library of the Society. 

The paper of the evening was then read by 
Mr. George Bancroft—subject, “ Rev. Jonathan 
Edwards, author of several theological works 
of great reputation in former times.” Mr. Ban- 
croft traced the early life of Edwards, and des- 
cribed his career as minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Northampton, Mass., which 
terminated in 1754, by his dismission from the 
parish. He then became a missionary among 
the Stockbridge Indians, and subsequently was 
invited to be President of Princeton College, 
in New Jersey, but before entering upon his 
duties there, he died of the small pox, which he 
had taken by inoculation, as a means of safety 
during the prevalence of that disease at Prince- 
ton. Mr. Bancroft then proceeded to show the 
superiority of Edwards’ system of theology, of 
the strictest Calvinistic character, over all that 
opposed it, especially Arminianism and Arian- 
ism. 

After the canclusion of the reading, the Vice- 
President, De Peyster, offered a resolution of 
thanks to Mr. Bancroft, when Mr. Folsom rose 
and protested against the introduction of secta- 
rian discussions on religious subjects into the 
Society—but stated that after making this pro- 
test, he intended, with this reservation, to second 
the resolution. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Tne PresspytTeriAN Hisrortoat Socrery.— 
Philadelphia, June 8.—The quarterly meeting 
of the executive committee was held in the 
rooms of the Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Van Rensselaer presented the form of a 
memorial to the several Synods and Assemblies 
represented in this committee, asking them to 
recommend the taking up of a collection in every 
congregation under their care during the ensuing 
year, on behalf of the Endowment Fund of this 
Society. 

The Rev. Albert Barnes was requested to pre- 
pare for this Society a history of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia. The Rev. W. 
M. Paxton was requested to give a similar his- 
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tory of the First Presbyterian Church of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr. Samuel Agnew reported alist of donations 
to the library. 

The Rev. Dr. Forsyth, of Newburgh, New 
York, has in his possession to transmit to the 
Society a donation from the family of the late 
Rev. Dr. Johnson, of Newburgh, the following 
very valuable material : 

1. Manuscript Records of the Dutchess County 
Presbytery. Vol. i. 1762-95. 2. Manuscript 
History of the Church at Amenia North. Same 
county. 8. Abstract of Minutes of Hudson Pres- 
bytery, from 1795. Manuscript. 4. Abstract 
of Minutes of North River Presbytery, from 
1819. Manuscript. 5. Manuscript History of 
North River Presbytery. 6. Manuscript History 
of some Congregations belonging to North River 
Presbytery. 7. Manuscript History of Churches 
in Presbytery of Hudson. 8. Two Manuscript 
Sermons of Dr. Samuel Buell, of East Hampton, 
Long Island; presented to Dr. Johnson ninety- 
eight years after they were preached, by Dr. 
Buell’s widow. 9. Manuscript Memorial of Dr. 
Johnson, by Rev. Dr. Carnahan, late of Prince- 
ton, N. J. 10. Lithograph Print of Rev. Dr. 
Johnson. 

John N. Woodhull, M.D., of Princeton, New 
Jersey, presented through Dr. Van Rensselaer, 
several additional manuscript sermons, of Gilbert 
Tennent, Caleb Smith, and Ethan Osborn; and 
also the only known likeness of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Tennent, a profile cut in paper and mounted 
on black silk. 

The thanks of the Society were returned to the 
several donors of these valuable contributions, 
and the librarian was directed to have the like- 
ness of Mr. Tennent suitably framed and put up 
for the use of the Society. 


TENNESSEE. 


TennessEE Histortcat Soomry.—(Officers, 
vol. iii. p. —) Nashville, May 10th.—Monthly 
meeting. There was a full attendance. 

The annual report of the Treasurer was read 
and adopted. The following gentlemen were 
elected officers for the ensuing year :—Presi- 
dent—Col. A. W. Putnam; Vice-President— 
Thomas Washington, Esq.; Zreaswrer—Rev. 
Dr. C. T. Quintard ; Corresponding Secretary— 
R. J. Meigs, Jr.; Recording Secretary—A. 
Nelson, Fsq.; Librarian—ZJ. Meigs. 

A long list of donations, received during the 
last month, was read. 

_ Randal W. McGavock, Esq., a member of the 
Society and a grandson of Hon. Felix Grundy, 
presented a full-length portrait of that dis- 
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tinguished gentleman, painted by Mr. George 
Dury, of this city, after which the Hon. John 
M. Bright, of Fayetteville, delivered an eloquent 
and interesting oration upon the Life, Character, 
and Public Services of Mr. Grundy. 


Hotes und Queries. 


NOTES. 


THE BATTLE OF SPRINGFIELD. 


“14th June, 1780. 

“Dear Governor: You will find by the in- 
closed that I had written to your Excellency on 
the 6th inst. The person who was to have de- 
livered it halted at Elizabethtown, and before 
daylight was alarmed. We were alarmed also by 
12 o’clock, and had marched near your house 
when intelligence was received that the enemy 
were landing in force, with artillery and dra- 
goons, and that their numer would be at least 
5,000. I thought Elizabethtown would be an 
improper place for me. I therefore retired toward 
Connecticut Farms, where Colonel Dayton joined 
me with his regiment. I ordered a few small 
parties to defend the defile near the Farm Meet- 
ing-house, where they were joined and assisted 
in the defence by some small bodies of militia. 
The main body of the brigade had to watch the 
enemy on the road leading to the right and left 
toward Springfield, that they might not cut off 
our communication with his Excellency General 
Washington. Our parties of Continental troops 
and militia at the defile performed wonders. 
After stopping the advance of the enemy near 
three hours, they crossed over the defile and 
drove them to the tavern that was Jeremiah 
Smith’s, but the enemy were at that time re- 
enforced with at least 1,500, men, and our people 
were driven in their turn over the defile, and 
obliged to quit it. I, with the whole brigade and 
militia, was formed to attack them, shortly after 
they had crossed the defile, but it was tho't impru- 
dent, as the ground was not advantageous, and the 
enemy very numerous. We retired slowly tow- 
ard the heights toward Springfield, harassing 
them on their right and left, till they came with 
their advance to David Meehner’s house, where 
they thought proper to halt. Shortly after the 
whole brigade, with the militia, advanced their 
right, left and front with the greatest rapidity, and 
drove their advance to the main body. We were 
in our turn obliged to retire after the closest ac- 
tion I have seen this war. We were then pushed 
over the bridge at Springfield, where we posted 
some troops,and with the assistance ofa field-piece, 


‘ JerseY CAMP, NEAR june, 1780. t 
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commanded by the militia, the enemy were again 
driven back to ther former station, and still fur- 
ther before night. Never did troops, either con- 
tinental or militia, behave better than ours did. 
Every one that had an opportunity (which they 
mostly all had) vied with each other who could 
serve the country most. In the latter part of 
the day the militia flocked from all quarters and 
gave the enemy no respite till the day clused the 
scene. At the middle of the night the enemy 
sneaked off and put their backsides to the sound 
near Elizabethtown. Our loss was one ensign 
killed, and three lieutenants wounded, seven pri- 
vates killed, twenty-eight wounded and five 
missing. The militia lost several and had a num- 
ber wounded. We have good reason to believe, 
from the number of dead left on the ground, and 
from the information of many of the inhabitants 
where they had their dead and wounded, that 
they lost three times the number we did. Gen. 
Sterling is among their wounded and thought to 
be dangerous, with Count Donop killed, a son or 
nephew of the general who met the same fate 
at Red Bank. I am credibly informed that 47 of 
the enemy’s dead were found the next day scatter- 
ed through the woods and fields, besides those 
whom they themselves had buried and carried off 
the first day. The main body of the enemy now 
occupy the ground by the old point and De Hart’s 
house. Their advanced parties are as far as the 
Elizabethtown bridge. 
“T am, with much respect and esteem, 
“Your Excellency’s most obedient 
humble servant, 
“ Wn. MaAxweELt. 


“ 15th.—N. B.—Your Excellency’s family was 
all well a day or two ago, and had received no 
injury from the enemy. Your son William was 
with us all the day of the action. 

“* His Excellency Gov. Livingston.” 


WILLIAM ELLERY TO CHRISTOPHER ELLERY. 


TRENTON, [without date]. 

Dear Brorner: In my letter, dated Jan. 1st, 
(1781,) I presented to you the compliments of 
the season, and particularly wished my amiable 
cousin Betsey,* who I suspected would before 
the close of the year form a new and important 
connection, a happy new year. By a letter 
from Mr. Channing I find that event took place 
about the time I wrote; upon which accept my 
congratulations, and be pleased with my regards 
to your son-in-law and married daughter to 
tender to them my best wishes that they may 
enjoy all the felicity that the marriage state can 


* Elizabeth Almy, d. of Christopher Ellery, married 
Samuel Vernon, of Newport. She died in 1855. 
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afford. . I could wish to know how our 
brother* is. This I think is the time of year in 
which he used to be attacked by the asthma 
with the greatest fury. It is indeed a pity that 
a man who enjoys such a fine flow of spirits, 
and who so well loves to talk, should not be able 
to breathe freely ; but the human constitution is 
subject to disorders, and he is the happiest who 
is the least oppressed by them. Thank God, 
I enjoy a pretty good state of health, but I have 
been for some days afflicted with an inflamma- 
tion, principally in my right eye, which obliges 
me to be temperate, and debars me from the 
amusement of reading. I hope it will go off 
soon, and that I shall not long sutfer by my at- 
tempts in writing to convince my friends that I 
hold them in the most grateful and pleasing re- 
membrance [without paragraph]. 

I have declined several invitations to dine on 
this account, but if hereby I have lost any 
pleasure, I have saved constitution. The gentle- 
men of this city take great notice of members of 
Congress. Their cards are as frequent as leaves, 
and their tables are sumptuous. I dined yesterday 
with the Marine Society, whose regulations re- 
semble those of the Fellowship Club of Newport. 
The company was very large and the talk plenti- 
ful. This society hath a handsome fund which 
secures to the widows of masters and mates of 
vessels who had belonged to the society a con- 
siderable support. All institutions calculated to 
promote the happiness of mankind merit en- 
couragement. In the evening I went to Mon- 
sieur Quesnay’s Concert, which was the merest 
farce in the world. We saw cobblers, or rather 
the shades of cobblers, etc., working to music; 
heard Jockey on the Green played pretty well, 
and the tune to Guardian Angels performed 
amidst mimic thunder and lightning. Dances 
by masters and misses concluded this grand and 
instructive exhibition. What effect exhibitions 
of this sort may have upon the morals of the 
people, I leave with you to determine. 

We have ten States on tho floor, and have a 
prospect of twelve pretty soon, when business 
may proceed with some degree of celerity. 
Most of the business of Congress requires nine 
States, and an agreement of nine in ten is not 
much to be expected. We have lately received 
letters from our commissioners. They have an- 
nounced their authority to negotiate commercial 
treaties to the ministers of most of the powers, 
and received favorable and polite answers, but 
nothing effectual had been done when their 
joint letter of the 11th November was dated. 

I wish you would procure of Mr. Peabody two 


* Benjamin Ellery, father of Abraham Redwood 
Ellery. He died in 1797, aged 73. 
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handsome walnut canes of about three-fourths of 
an inch thickness next the head, and three feet 
eight inches in length, well polished, and armed 
with good ferrules. I mean to make a present of 
one of them to the President of Congress. De- 
sire the captain who may take charge of them to 
send them on his arrival at New York to Mrs. 
Hart’s, on Smith street, not far from Pitt’s 
statue, that being the house whiere I board. 
I am affect’y yours, 
W. Evuery. 


LETTERS OF FRANKLIN, 


Tue original of the following letters from Ben- 
jamin Franklin to Michael Hillegas, Esq., were 
found among the papers of the late Mr. Henry 
Kuhl, of this city, a son-in-law of Mr. Hillegas. 
Mr. Hillegas was an alderman of Philadelphia, 
and a prominent citizen. W. D. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

** Lonpon, Jan. 5, 1769. 

Str: I received yours of Nov. 8, and was 
very sorry to find you had been disappointed of 
your Glasses by their being broken in going over. 
I have given Orders to have the Loss repair’d, 
agreeable to the Directions in your Letter, and 
hope it will not be long before they are executed. 
Make no Apology as if you gave me Trouble, for 
I assure you it is a Pleasure to me, when in my 
Power to do a Friend any little Service. With 
great regard, I am, 

‘Sir, 
“Your most obed’t, 
“Humble Servant, 
“B. FRANKLIN. 
‘Mr. HILLEGAS.”’ 


‘* Lonpon, March 17, 1770. 

“Dear Sir: I received your favour of Nov. 25, 
and have made Enquiry as you desired concern- 
ing the Copper Covering of Houses. It has 
been used here in a few Instances only: and the 
Practice does not seem to gain ground. The 
Copper is about the Thickness of a common 
Playing Card: and though a dearer Metal than 
Lead, I am told that as less weight serves on 
account of its being so much thinner, and as 
slighter Woodwork in the Roof is sufficient to 
support it, the Roof is not on the whole dearer 
than one covered with Lead. Itissaid that Hail 
and Rain make a disagreeable drumming Noise 
on Copper; but this, I suppose is rather a 
Fancy: For the Plates being fastened to the 
Rafters, must in a great measure deaden such 
Sound. The first Cost, whatever it is, will be 
all; as a Copper Covering must last for Ages; 
and when the House decays, the Plates will still 
have intrinsic worth. In Russia, I am informed, 
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many Houses are covered with Plates of Iron 
tinned, such as our Tin Pots and other Wares 
are made of, laid on over the Edges of one 
another like Tiles; and which, it is said, last 
very long; the Tin preserving the Iron from 
much decay by rusting. In France and the Low 
Countries, I have seen many Spouts or Pipes for 
conveying the Water down from the Roofs of 
Houses, made of the same kind of Tin Plates 
solder’d together, and they seem to stand very 
well. 

“Charles James, who undertook to provide 
your Glasses, and the only Workman here ac- 
quainted with such Matters, was a very negli- 





gent, dilatory Man, and put me off from time to 
time. At length he died suddenly. And those 
who succeed him in the Shop cannot find the 
Directions. They were in your Letter which 
I left with him and I have no Copy. So I think 
you cannot do better than to go to my House 
and suit yourself out of the Glasses I left there. 
If you get one of a proper Size but too sharp, 
Mr. Hopkinson will show you how to grind it 
down, tho’ it were a Note or two, 

“ With sincere Regard, I am, 

“ Sir, 
“Your most obed’t, humble serv't, 
“ B. Frankiin. 

“Mr. Hitieeas.”’ 


Gas First Usrp.—Gas was first evolved from 
eval by Dr. Clayton in 1739, and was tirst em- 
ployed for purpuses of illumination by Mr. Mur- 
dock, in Cornwall, Eng., in 1792. The first dis- 
play of gaslights was exhibited in 1802, in Bir- 
mingham, Eng., on the occasion of the péace- 
rejoicing. It was permanently used in Man- 
chester in 1805. It was introduced into London 
streets in 1807, and was in general use in 1814. 
Gas was first introduced into New York in 1823, 
and the streets in this city were first lighted 
with it in 1824. 


Tae Firsr Rarmway.—In many standard 
volumes it is stated, says a correspondent of the 
Boston Transcript, * The first railway in America 
was constructed at Quincy, Mass., in 1827.” 

It is probable that this railway was the first 
permanent one; but there was a temporary rail- 
way, with two tracks, built on the western 
slope of Beacon Hill, about twenty years before 
1827, by Oapt. Silas Whitney, we are informed, 
for the purpose of facilitating the removal of 
gravel from the top of the hill down to Charles 
street, which he was filling up and grading. 
There were two trains of cars on the railway, 
and they were so arranged that one train being 
loaded with gravel at the upper end, would, in 
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its descent, haul up the empty train. Then, 
while the full cars were being emptied, the 
empty ones were being filled, and in their de- 
scent would haul up the first train; and thus it 
was managed to do the work without horses. 
Mr. Whitney was associated in this work with 
his brothers, John and Ephraim, These persons 
were great contractors for filling up wharves, 
etc. They filled in Central wharf. 

Capt. Whitney, during the latter years of his 
life, kept the Middlesex Hotel, which was situ- 
ated between Warren avenue and the old bridge 
road, in Charlestown, and was burned in the year 
1836. He died January 20th, 1824; aged 43 
years. MippLEseEx. 
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Amerioan Hetps.—The great dislike of the 
domestics of the United States, and particularly 
in the northern districts, to the name of ser- 
vant, is well known. The Highlander has the 
same objeection to the term master. Though 
we have the warrant of Scripture for the use of 
both these terms, the American domestics prefer 
the appellation of helps—or assistants in our 
household duties. This peculiar sensitiveness of 
an approach to a seeming inferiority in position, 
curiously finds a precedent in the history of the 
French Revolution, when the word master gave 
place to that of bourgeois ; and that of sudject 
to citoyen, This hatred of the term master, may 
indeed, be traced back to, not republican, but 
imperial Rome. Augustus greatly disliked it. 
Suetonius tells us that at the theatre, an actor, in 
his part, using the words—*Oh the just, oh 
the good master /” the audience, with one 
accord, and with transports of joy, applied it to 
Augustus, who testified by his countenance and 
action how much it displeased him; and the 
next day he issued an edict severely reprimand- 
ing the people on the subject, and forbidding the 
term to be applied to him by high or low, in jest 
or earnest S. B. H. 

Lrprary OF THE British MuseumM.—An article 
in the January number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view relates some curious facts about the con- 
tents of the library of the British Museum. It 
appears that a number of gentlemen have been 
employed twenty years upon a new catalogue of 
the books. It has already reached the size of 
two thousand folio volumes. There are forty 
miles of book shelves, There are five hundred 
and sixty thousand volumes. This is, perhaps 
the largest library in the world; though the 
Bibliothéque Impériale at Paris has eight hun- 
dred thousand separate volumes and _ pieces. 
The Museum has a collection of about 30,000 
books published in the United States, which is 
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more than double the extent of any similar col- 
lection of American books in our own country. 


How tHE Inpians Mapr Strong Arrow- 
Heraps.—The heads of Indian arrows, spears, 
javelins, etc., ofien found in many parts of our 
continent, have been admired, but the process 
of forming them conjectured. Mr. Caleb Lyon, 
on a recent visit to California, met with a party 
of Shasta Indians, and ascertained that they still 
used those weapons, which in most tribes have 
been superseded by rifles, or at least by iron- 
pointed arrows and spears. He found a man 
who could manufacture them, and saw him at 
work at all parts of the process. The descrip- 
tion which Lyon wrote and communicated to the 
American Ethnological Society, through Dr. E. 
H. Davis, we copy below: 

“The Shasta Indian seated himself upon the 
floor, and laying upon his knee the stone anvil, 
which was of compact talcose slate, with one 
blow of his agate chisel he separated the obsi- 
dian pebble into two parts, then giving another 
blow to the’ fractured side, he split off a slab 
some fourth of an inch in thickness. Holding 
the piece against the anvil with the thumb and 
linger of his left hand, he commenced a series of 
continuous blows, every one of which chipped 
off fragments of the brittle substance.— 
It gradually assumed the required shape. After 
finishing the base of the arrow head (the whole 
being only little over an inch in length) he be- 
gan striking gentler blows, every one of which 
I expected would break it into pieces. Yet such 
was their adroit application, his skill and dex- 
terity, that in little over an hour he produced a 
perfect obsidian arrow-head. I then requested 
him to carve me one from the remains of a broken 
porter bottle, which (after two failures) he suc- 
ceeded in doing. He gave asa reason for his ill 
success, he did not understand the grain of the 
glass. No sculptor ever handled a chisel with 
greater precision, or more carefully measured 
the weight and effect of every blow, than this 
ingenious Indian, for even among them, arrow- 
making is a distinct trade or profession, which 
many attempt, but in which few attain excel- 
lence. He understood the capacity of the ma- 
terial he wrought, and before striking the first 
blow, by surveying the pebble, he could judge 
of its availability as well as the sculptor judges 
of the perfectness of a block of Parian. Ina 
moment, all that I had read upon this subject, 
written by learned and speculative antiquarians 
of the hardening of copper, for the working of 
flint axes, spears, chisels and arrow-heads, 
vanished before the simplest mechanical process. 
I felt that the world had been better served had 
they driven the pen less, and the plough more!” 
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Spanisn Governors oF FrLoripa..—A corres- 
pondent sends the following remarks on the list 
from Alcedo in our May No., vol. iii., p. 150: 


II. III. Between Ayllon and De Soto, Pam- 
philo de Narvaez was appointed Adelantado, 1527 
III. De Soto received his appointment, 1537 

IV. Tristan de Luna y Arellano. 

X. Diego de Rebolledo in 1655 

X. XI. Between these two came Juan de 
Hita y Salazar (1676-9). Pablo de Hita com- 
menced 1679 

XIII. XIV. These should be transposed : 

Francesco de la Guerra commenced 1684 
Diego de Quiroga - 1690 

XV. XVI. The year of change was 1700 

XVII. Corcoles was Capt. Gen. 1708-12 

XVIII. Juan de Ayala y Escobar, commenced 
as in interim ruler, 1712 

XIX. XX. Between these came Francesco de 
Moral Sanchez 1780-37 

XX. Montiano, commenced 1787 

His official correspondence from 1787 to 1741 
is still preserved in St. Augusta. 

XX. XXI. Between these came Alonso Her- 
nandez de Herida (1755-58), who finished the 
Castle San Marco at St. Augustine. 

This list, as amended, still lacks about ten 
names of being complete. The following were 
the Captains General during the second Spanish 
Supremacy (from evacuation of English in 1784 
till cession to U. S. in 1821): 

I. Vincente Manuel de Zespedez. 

II. José de Galvez, 

III. Juan Nepomuceno Quesada, 

IV. Enrique White, 

V. Juan José de Estrada, 

VI. Sebastian Kindelan, 1812 
VII. Juan José de Estrada (second term), 1815 
VIII. José Coppinger, 1816-21 

D. G. B. 


1784 
1786 
1790 
1796 
1811 


THORNBURY, PENNA. 


Memorandum For Lizut. Downss.*—Should 
I fall in with the Phebe, the Raccoon, and 
Cherub altogether, I shall endeavour to make 
my retreat in the best manner I can, and to 
effect this we must endeavour to keep together, 
and act from circumstances. 

If we fall in with the Phebe and one Sloop 
of War, you must endeavour to draw the Sloop 
off in chace of you and get her as far to leeward 
of the Frigate as possible, and as soon as you 
effect this I shall engage the Frigate. 

If we meet the Phoebe alone, and to leeward 
of us, I shall run along side of her, you must 


* Original in the possession of the Naval Library and 
Institute, Navy Yard, Charlestown, Mass. 
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remain out of Gun shot to windward of us until 
you see how matters are likely to go with us, if 
you, find we can master her ourselves, you will 
not bring your ship into action, but keep her 
free from injury to assist us in case of need, if 
you find from the loss of our masts or other 
damage that we are worsted, you will take a 
position that will most annoy the enemy, to en- 
able us to haul off or take such advantage as may 
offer. 

If I make the Phoebe to windward, I shall 
manceuvre so as to endeavour to get the weather- 
gage, otherwise I shall avoid coming fairly along 
side of her unless I can disable her so with my 
stern chace Guns as to obtain an advantage. 

Should we make the Pheebe and a sloop to 
windward, draw the sloop off if you can, and 
leave the Phabe to me. 

I wish you to avoid an engagement with a 
sloop if possible, as your ship is too weak, if 
however you cannot avoid an action, endeavour 
to cut her up, so as to prevent her coming to the 
assistance of the Phoebe. 

I shall, in all probability, run along side the 
Phebe under the Spanish Ensign and pendant, 
should I do so you will show British colours un- 
til I hoist the American. 

It will be advisable for you at all times to 
keep to windward of us. 

D. Porter, 
U. 8. Frigate Essex, 10th Jan., 1814. 


Exrot, tHE Apostle, DESCRIBED BY A DuToH 
CLERGYMAN IN 1680.-The following extract, taken 
and translated from an old manuscript journal 
in the Dutch language, of two clergymen of this 
country who visited America in 1679-80, will 
probably be interesting to your readers, in con- 
nection with the notices which you have pub- 
lished of the Inp1an Briere. It is an account 
of a visit made by them to the Apostle of the 
indians, and | offer it to you as a contribution to 
your Eliotana. H. C. M, 


Tar Hague, May, 1859. 


“1680. July 8, Monday. We started (from 
Boston) about 6 o’clock in the morning for Rox- 
bury which is about three quarters of an hour’s 
distance, in order to reach his early home, be- 
cause our schipper (the captain of the vessel in 
which they returned home and which sailed from 
Boston) had told us that he would come at noon 
tor his money; and so that the Rev. John Eliot 
might not be absent from home. 

“When we arrived at his house he was not yet 
about. So we went to look a little around the 
village. We found that it was very rightly called 
Rocks-bury, for it was all hills and rocks. Upon 
our returning to his house he received us politely, 
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notwithstanding he could speak neither Dutch 
nor French and we could speak only a little 
English. Nevertheless, by means of Latin and 
English together we managed to understand 
each other. He is seventy-seven years old, has 
lived in these parts forty-eight years, and has 
learned the language of the Indians of this 
country. We asked him for an Indian Bible. 
He told us that in the last Indian war all the 
Bibles and Testaments were taken away and de- 
stroyed or burnt, so that he had not been able 
himself to save any; but that a new edition was 
in the press which he hoped would be much 
better than the first, though the first edition was 
not to be despised. We inquired if we could 
not purchase any part of either the Old or the 
New Testament, and whether there was any 
grammar of the language in English. Upon 
this he went and brought us the Old Testament 
and the sheets of the new edition of the New 
Testament, so that we obtained a complete copy 
of both. He also gave us two or three parts of 
grammars. We desired to know what we must 
pay, but he would not take anything. We 
asked him if any good fruit had followed his 
labors with the Indians? ‘ Yes,’ said he. ‘if 
you mean true conversion of heart. We en- 
deavor to make them not Jewish proselytes, like 
the scribes and pharisees, but true Christians. 
I thank God there are Indians whom I know 
who are truly converted of heart, and whose 
profession I believe to be truly sincere.’ He 
accompanied us to the end of the jurisdiction of 
Roxbury, where we parted with him.” 

AMERIJOAN ScuooLspooxs.—Since Mr. Drake 
disposed of his callection of American School 
hooks ta the British Museum, it has appeared 
that two other collections have been made in 
Connecticut ; but it is believed that the one 
helonging to Rev. Elias Nason, of Medford, is 
the largest in Mass. Mr. N. has also a very 
ample collection of American Sermons and 
Church Manuals, and perhaps the most complete 
collection of hymn-books in the country. He 
had made use of these collections in the com- 
pilation of his “Congregational Hymn-Book ” 
and other hymnological works. 


Wasnineton Movurnina Pyycourers.—I have 
seen at Mr. Charles H. Morse’s, in Boston, Mass., 
two old fashioned water pitchers, the designs on 
which commemorate the death of Washington. 
The first pitcher, which belongs to Mr. Morse 
himself, is thus described in the Boston Journal 
of May 7: . 

“It is a three-quart wide pitcher, with handle, 
nine inches high, nineteen and a half inches in 
circumference in the middle, fifteen and a half 
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at top and sixteen inches at the bottom. On 
one side is a fine sketch (in an oblong ring seven 
and a quarter inches long by six inches wide) of 
a tablet, on which is inscribed, ‘Sacred to the 
Memory of Washington, Ob. 14 Dec.,1799. AZ 68.’ 
Clouds at top of tablet, on which Washington, 
clothed in a shroud, is seen ascending to Heaven, 
borne upwards by Death, attended by Fame and 
seven angels. At the right of the tablet is an 
Indian with tomahawk, etc., in sitting posture, 
with head bowed. At the bottom is delineated 
armor, sword, helmet, etc, At the left is an 
eagle, with shield and motto, ‘2, Pluribug 
Unum. Over it are four women, representing 
Faith, Hope, Charity and Liberty. At the 
bottom, on a mourning scroll, is the word 
APOTHEOSIS, 

““On the opposite side a circle, 3 inches in 
circumference, with inscription, ‘Peace, Plenty 
and Independence,’ At the right a female with 
a torch in the right hand and a horn of plenty 
in the left, sword, spears, target, etc. At the 
left a female with wheat in the right hand horn 
of plenty in the left. At the top a cannon 
mounted on wheels, surmounted by the Ameri- 
can eagle with wings spread. In the background 


the American flag, with eagle, 15 stars, etc. 
“On the front (under the nose of the pitcher), 
in an oval of 3 inches by 23, the inscription, 


‘A Man without example. A Patriot without 
reproach,’ ” 

The Journal of May 14 gives this description 
of the second pitcher, which was loaned to Mr. 
Morse after the first description appeared : 

“It is a four-quart white pitcher, ten and a 
half inches high, fifteen and a half inches in 
circumference at the top, twenty-one in the 
middle and seventeen at the bottom. On one 
side, within an oblong ring seven inches long by 
five wide, is a monument, on the base of which 
are a sword and pen, crossed; above them is a 
shield bearing [two bars, in chief three mul- 
lets].* Immediately above is a medallion portrait 
of Washington, and under it on a scroll, ‘George 
Washington,’ and on a tablet below, ‘ Born Feby 
11 1732 Died Decr 14 1799,’ Over the portrait 
is a crown of laurel, and at the top of the monu- 
ment an urn; at the right is q female, repre- 
senting America resting on the monument, 
weeping. At the lower left is the American 
eagle standing on the ground with raised wings 
and drooped head, on both sides of the monu- 
ment are weeping willows, at the top are clouds 
with the sun below shedding rays of light over 
the ring on a white scroll, which bears the 


* These are the arms of Washington (Ar, two bars 
gu; in chief three mullets of the second), without the 
tinctures. 
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inscription, * Washington in Glory,’ and below 
the ring on a black scroll, ‘America in tears.’ ” 
The design on the opposite side, and those 
under the nose in front are the same as thosé on 
the other pitcher already described. Under the 
handle is a device of ‘the American eagle with 
shield on breast, E. Pluribus Unum on scroll in 
his mouth, olive branch in right claw and 
arrows in left; thirteen stars in rays over his 
head and two stars on each side of neck.” 
These pitchers have, I think, sufficient interest 
to Americans to warrant the insertion of the 
above descriptions in the Historical Magazine. 
J. D. 


Tue First AMERIOAN Historica MaGazine, 
—From the So. Ca. Gazette, Dec. 1740. 
“In January next will be published 
(to be continued monthly) 
The General Magazine 
and [Historical Chronicle, 
for all the British Plantations in America: 
containing, 
I. Extracts from the Votes and Debates of 
the Parliament of Great Britain. 

The Proclamations and Speeches of Gov- 
ernors; Addresses, Votes, Resolutions, 
etc. of Assemblies in each Colony. 

Accounts of, and Extracts from, all new 
Books, Pamphlets, etc., published in the 
Plantations. 

Essays, controversial, humorous, philoso- 
phical, religious, moral and political. 

V. Select pieces of Poetry. 

VI. A concise Chronicle of the most remark- 
able transactions as well in Europe as 
America. 

Births, marriages, deaths and promotions 
of Eminent persons in the several 
Colonies. 

Course of Exchange between the several 
Colonies and London: Price of Goods, 
ete. 

“This Magazine, in imitation of those in Eng- 
land, was long since projected. A correspon- 
dence is settled with intelligent men in most of 
the Colonies, & small types procured, for car- 
rying it on in the best manner. We shall 
endeavor by executing our plan with care, dili- 
gence & impartiality ; and by Printing the work 

eatly & correctly, to deserve the favor of the 

Publick: But we desire no Subscriptions. We 

shall publish the Books at our own Expence, 

and risque the sale of them: which method we 
suppose will be most agreeable to our readers, 
as they will then be at Liberty to buy only what 
they like, and we shall be under a constant 
necessity of endeavoring to make every parti- 


IL. 


Ill. 


iv. 


VII. 


Vil. 
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cular Pamphlet worth their money. Each | visors of the county made to > thelr member his 
Magazine shall contain four Sheets of a common | allowance of pay, | ‘subjoin copies of the papers, 
sized paper, in a small character. Price Six | with Colonel Woodhull’s receipt indorsed. It 
Pence Sterling, with considerable allowance to | will be seen that, for some reason or other, full 
Chapmen who take quantities. To be printed | pay for the attendance as certified was not al- 
and sold lowed. The rate of compensation would seem 
by B. Franxk11y in Philadelphia.” to have been $1 12 per day. The repetition at 
—_—— | the end of the receipt of the words, “I say re- 
Waauine at Nantuoxker 1n 1775.—The fol- | ceived by me,” was the common form in use at 
lowing item was laid before the New York | the time, both in this country and England, I 
Legislature about 1785, by parties concerned in | have noticed a similar form in a receipt given by 
obtaining a city charter for Hudson, and was} Dr. Johnson to his book publisher, Cave in the 
designed to show the magnitude of interests | year 1748. H. N, 
involved in this business, and the probable ad- Caine: deems ania an tenia 
vantage that would arise to the State from | « p;. Martis the 24th of March, 1772. 
its establishment, in an interior portion of the ; 
State, at the head of ship navigation upon the Woodhull, being duly elected and returned to 


: , 

North River. F. B. H. serve in the said General Assembly for the County 
“An accurate Statement of the Whale Fishery | of Suffolk, hath attended that service (from the 

at Nantucket in the year 1775. seventh day of January last to this day) the 

“Some time in the months of August, Septem- | full term of seventy-eight days, 

ber, October, and November, in 1774, there sailed “ By order of the General Assembly, 

from Nantucket 120 sail of vessels, to the Brazills, ~“- OHN Cruaer, Speaker. 

Coast of Africa, and West Indies. They obtained| |“ Allowed upon this certificate by the Super- 

on an average 32 tons ef oil, + part of which is | Visors, 70 days (travelling days included) £31 10s, 

head matter [spermaceti.] Received of Josiah Smith the contents of the 

Say 120 sail, at 32 tons each within certificate in full. I say received by me, 

Deduct for head matter ; “ Naru. Woop#utt.” 


“These are to certify that Colonel Nathaniel 





A Retic.—There is at a marble works in Cal- 
£121,086 9 9 | /owhill street, Philadelphia, a marble slab, which 
961 tons head matter sold at Nantucket, te bears the following inscription : 
the manufacturers, at £40 sterling 38,440 0 0 “In 
qisesae o 6 9,526 00 Memory of 


20 sail vessels employed at Straits St. Davis, My dear deceased 
Belle Isle, and the Banks of Newfound- Mr. Lampert Emerson, 
ae we S — cash, a - ea . = — 

part matter. 4375 tons sold in London ye 40 ecember 1745 
e y ton 5,75 

wh tenn tou er os spot, at £40 ee aged 55 years and 9 ms. 

sterling 5,000 0 0 True loving harts never parts,” 
————| Whilst removing an old willow-tree, near the 
Sterling £180,276 0 0) gate at Christ Church burial-ground, at Fifth 
“The above said 140 sail vessels carried each | and Arch streets, the workmen struck this stone, 

14 men, which makes 1,960 men employed in| at the distance of three or four feet below the 
taking the oil only, besides the different branches | surface of the ground. The stone was so covered 
of manufacture which got their subsistence from | with dirt that no inscription was at first visible, 
this branch of business, Add to this the ships | but a careful cleansing brought the lettering to 
employed in carrying the oil to market, as also | light. There are now none to tell how this stone 
the benefit of manufacturing the head matter into | came to be covered up and to have a tree grow- 
candles.” | ing over it.—Hoening Bulletin. 


2,883 tons oil sold in London at £42 oun 





Pay oF THE Members OF THE COLONIAL ie Booxs Printep By Braprorp (vol. iii. p. 
SEMBLY OF New Yorx.—I have in my possession | 173).—In the “ Catalogue of Works printed by 
the original certificate of attendance issued by | William Bradford,” in the June number of the 
the Speaker of the Colonial Assembly of New | Historical Magazine, there is an omission of one 
York to Colonel Nathaniel Woodhull, who re-, which I find in my collection, with this title : 
presented the County of Suffolk in that body in| ‘A Confession of Faith in the most Necessary 
the year 1772. Upon this certificate the Super- Things of Christian Doctrine, Faith and Prac- 
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tick. According to the Testimony of Holy 


SoripTuREs. 

“ Given forth from the Yearly Meeting at 
Burlington, the 7th of Tth month, 1692, by the 
despised Christian People, called Quakers. 

“ Printed and sold by William Bradford in 
Philadelphia, 1693.” 12mo. nx <a 

. G. B. 


Boston, Mass. 


AnorueEr Trrix.--In the “ New England His- 
torical and Genealogical Register,”’vol. viii. (1854) 
p. 20, will be found an abstract of the title of 
an almanac printed by Bradford in 1685. The 
title of the work was, “ Kalendarium Penn- 
siluaniense, or America’s Messinger, being and 
Almanack for the Year of Grace, 1686 
By Samuel Atkins, Student in Mathematicks 
and Astrology. . ... Printed and Sold by 
William Bradford at Philadelphia in Pennsilva- 
nia, 1685.” The size, I think, was foolscap, 
8vo. Dera. 


Tur OCnvrcne were WasHineton was Bap- 
TIzED.—The remains, says the Alezandria Sen- 
tinel, of the old church in which General Wash- 
ington was baptized lie a few miles inland, and 
are almost entirely hid to the passer-by with 
trees and undergrowth. A few venerable-look- 
ing oaks are probably the only living contempo- 
raries of its erection. About this old church lie 
the remains of the Hon. Thomas Lee and other 
great men of an earlier period. Quantities of 
broken bricks and old mortar are heaped indis- 
criminately on all their monuments. I have 
now one of the flags that paved the aisle, turned 
into a grindstone, purchased at an obscure sale 
some years since. Tradition says that the floor 
was torn up, as soon as it was abandoned by the 
parson, by the neighboring people, and used for 
various purposes. 


Inpian Names oF PLAcES ON THE Hupson 
River, extracted from the Books of Patents, 
in the office of the Secretary of State, Albany, 
New York: 

Machackoeske—A piece of land south of Al- 
bany, not far from Nutten and Kinder Hook. 
—IIl. 60. 

Pachaguack—A piece of land behind Kinder 
Hook, north of Machackoeske.—Ibid. 

Najockassick—A piece of land on the east 
shore of the North River, almost behind Kinder 
Hook, along both sides of the Kill, and strikes 
off from Abraham Staets’ bowery.—Jbid. 

Washcanosoonsick—A piece of land adjoining 
Najockassich.—Ibid. 

ohacktequessick—South of Kinder Hook ITI. 
—b9. 
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Neweskeke (or Naveskeek)—About ten miles 
south of Albany, being in a corner or neck of 
land, having a fresh water river running to the 
east of it.—III. 78. 

Taescameasick, Sheepshack—T wo tracts of land 
on the east side of the North River, and stretch- 
ing along the said river from the second to the 
third spring, which runs over the west side of 
the river.—IV. 173. [Now Lansingburg, Rens. 


Co. 

Tite Kili—Near Albany, on the east 
side of Hudson’s River, and 1,200 rods from Maj. 
Abraham Staets’ Kill.—IV. 281. 

Popquassick-—A piece of woodland on the east 
side of the North River, above Albany, south of 
Robert Sanders’ bowery, near a small island com- 
monly known by the name of Whale fishing 
Island—IV. 272. [Whale Island is at the mouth 
of Mohawk River; Popquassick is supposed to 
be in the south part of the town of Lansing- 
burg. ] 

Cickhekawick—A neck of land lying on the 
north side of Kleverack, east of Hudson River, 
from the mouth of Kinderhook Oreek to the first 
falls, and thence to the Fishing-place. [Town of 
Stuyvesant, Columb. Co.] 

Caniskeck—South of Albany, in the town of 
Coeymans, opposite Beeren Island. 

Mathahenack—A tract of land north of the 4th 
spring above Rensselaerswyck, in the Half Moon 
tract. 

. Nachtenack—Now called Waterford, Saratoga 

o. 

Quahemiscos (or Long Island)—Near Water- 
ford. E. B. O’O. 

ALBany, June, 1859. 


QUERIES. 


Houssarp’s New Enetanp.—This work, writ- 
ten in the seventeenth century, remained in 
manuscript till the beginning of the nineteenth. 
It seems, however, that it was in contemplation 
to print it in 1775, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing advertisement in the Salem Gazette or New- 
bury and Marblehead Advertiser, for Friday, Feb. 
38, of that year: 

“Just published, sold by the printer hereof. 
The Second Chapter of the First Book of the 
‘American Chronicles of the Times.’ Subscerip- 
tions are taken in for Mr. Hubbard’s excellent 
History of New England. 

The printer of the Gazette was Ezekiel Russell, 
of whom an account will be found in Thoimas’s 
History of Printing, p. 866. Was it Russell or 
some other printer that purposed to issue Hub- 
bard’s work ; and how far was the project carried 
out ? 
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Tue First Temperance Soorety.—A late 
number of the Newark Advertiser states that: 
“The jirst Temperance Society in the country 
was established in 1805, at Allentown, N. J. It 
was called the ‘Sober Society,’ and was com- 
posed of fifty-eight members.” 

In my scrap book I find an article written in 
1850, which asserts that “The jirst Tempe- 
rance Society, properly so called, was formed by 
young men in the town of Monson, Saratoga 
County, N. Y., in 1808. It was got up at the 
suggestion of a young physician by the name of 
B. J. Clark.” 

Does the priority of claim belong to either of 
the above societies? J. 1. L 

CAMDEN, Me. 

Tue First Sunpay Sonoon in Amertoa.—In 
1674 the Puritans had a Sunday school in Rox- 
bury, Mass. Ludwig Thacker had one in 
Ephratah, Pa., in 1750. Were any such schools 
established in this country previous to either of 
the above? Also, are there any records avail- 
able relating to the above schools? L. 

MAINE. 


Tomas Mittetr.—In the “ Mass. Hist. Col.,” 
first series, vol. ix. page 167, in the sketch of 
Dorchester, it is said the records of births and 
deaths before the year 1567, were accidentally 
burnt at Thomas Millett’s house. Can any of 
your subscribers inform me who this Thomas 
Millett was, what became of him, and are any 
of his descendants living? Had he any con- 
nection with the Thomas Millett, wife and son, 
who came from England in 1635 ? (See Savage's 
Gleanings.) 5. do Fe 


SaLem, 1859. 


Currenoy.—In “ An Historical Sketch of the 
College of New Jersey,” recently published by 
Joseph M. Wilson, Philadelphia, it is stated, on 
page fourteen, that the College was “fixed” by 
the trustees at Princeton, in 1752, upon condi- 
tion that its inhabitants should secure to the 
trustees, among other things, “one thousand 
pounds proclamation money ;” and on page 
twenty-one, that “about this time (1761) the 
President’s salary was increased to two hundred 
and fifty pounds proclamation money.” 

What was meant by proclamation money, 
and what was its value ? J. 8 

Wrst Cuester, Penn. 


U. 8. FRIGATE ESSEX. 


Str: Agreeably to your directions we have 
carefully examined the carronades of this ship, 
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and find the pomillion eye of one broken off— 
the pomillion of the others load in a direction 
which prevents the screw shipping perpendicu- 
larly, and the nice elevation or depression which 
may some time be requisite, 

In our opinion, the Essex is not properly 
armed to contend with as fast a sailing vessel as 
herself mounting long guns ; but by taking four 
carronades and the two long 12 pdrs. from the 
gun deck, and substituting long 18 pdrs., she will 
be rendered as effective as is desired. We are, 
with respect, sir, your obt servants, 

Jno. Downes, 
Wo. Finou. 

Was the change here recommended made pre- 
vious to her engagement and capture by the 
Phoebe and Cherub ¢ 


Cor, ELgazer OswaLp.— When and where was 
Col. Oswald born? G. 


PHILADELPHIA, May, 59. 


Can any of your readers furnish any informa- 
tion about Robert Stobo, one of the hostages at 
Fort Necessity, of a later date than the letter of 
Washington in the 2d vol. of “‘ Sparks’ Life and 
Writings,” page 365. N. B. O. 


BLENNERHASSET’S Memorrs.—Some years since 
Mrs. Blennerhasset, the relict of Herman Blen- 
nerhasset, the associate of Burr, made her ap- 
pearance in the city of Washington near tho 
close of the Congress then in session. Her object 
was to obtain indemnity for property destroyed 
on Blennerhasset’s Island by the militia sent to 
arrest Burr. She memorialized Congress. Her 
appeal created quite a furor at the time, and 
many ardent advocates of her cause came for- 
ward, of whom, if I mistake not, Mr. Webster 
was among the most zealous. A sketch of the 
history, the trials and adventures of the Blenner- 
hasset family was published at the time, per- 
haps in the National Intelligencer or in Duff 
Green’s paper. Her death, which occurred 
before the reassembling of Congress, terminated 
all proceedings in her behalf. It is desired to 
know in what paper and at what date the publi- 
cation of these family memoirs (and the memo- 
rial) was made, and the author, if known. 

MissIssipPt. 


Revo.utionary Musio.—Mr. Benj. Smith, of 
West Needham, Mass., now 93 years old, who 
was a fifer in the army of the Revolution, in- 
forms me that the popular tunes of that period 
were “the Road to Boston” and the “ President’s 


March.” The Continental musicians hardly 
knew any other tunes at first, but soon learned 
“Yankee Doodle,” the ‘‘ White Cockade,” etc., 
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from hearing the British play them in the dis- 
tance. In 1798, Judge Joseph Hopkinson wrote 
his celebrated 
** Hail Columbia! happy land,’’ etc. 

for the “ President’s March ;” and the “‘ Road to 
Boston” is still the favorite road to the young 
fiddler’s knowledge of his instrament. Can any 
one inform me who was the author of these 
national marches? 

There is another “ President’s March,” some- 
times called ‘“ Washington’s Quick Step,” written 
in double time, whose authorship, as well as that 
of “ Washington’s Slow March,” is, I believe, 
unknown. E. N. 


Parson Lewis.—In the appendix of letters and 
journals to the Frontier Missionary, a memoir 
of the life of the Rev. Jacob Bailey, A.M.—By 
the Rev. Wm. 8. Bartlett, forming the 2d vol. 
of the collection of the Prot. Episcopal Hist. So- 
ciety, reference is made to the presence in Bos- 
ton, in July and August, 1778, of ‘‘a Mr. Lewis, 
a clergyman or chaplain of a regiment,” who 
“had deserted from New York, and having dined 
with the general [Heath], was coming to lay 
something of the utmost importance before the 
Council.” 

Under the date of August 3d, of the same 
year, Mr. Bailey again alludes to “the arrival 
of Parson Lewis,” and adds “Some conceived 
that he was a spy, others that he had deserted 
from disgust to the British cause and pure affec- 
tion to the American cause; whilst the ladies 
were unanimous that it was a love affair which 
brought him to Boston, for during his imprison- 
ment, he had frequent interviews with Mr. Pier- 
pont’s daughter, a young girl of fifteen, who had 
an independent fortune of £5,000 sterling.” 

Among the Records of St. John’s Church, 
Providence, R. I., as compiled for Updike’s His- 
tory of the Narragansett Church, pp. 409-433, is 
astatement to the effect that the Rev. Mr. Lewis 
had assisted that parish twice during the inter- 
val between the refusal of the Rev. Mr. Graves 
to officiate, and the choice of a new clergyman: 
The date of this appearance of Mr. Lewis in 
Providence is not given, but from the context it 
would appear to have been about the time of his 
appearance in Boston; perhaps, however, the 
year before. 

Not having ‘ Sabine’s American Loyalists” by 
me, I am unable to say whether he throws any 
additional light on the history of this gentleman. 
I have met no other reference to him, and should 
like to be directed to any other sources of infor- 
mation whereby I can learn his earlier and sub- 
sequent career. LoYAtist. 

New Hamrsuire, 1859. 
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Minister or Kine Wirttam’s Paris, Va., 
1724.—Among the gratuities recorded in the 
“ Abstract of the Proceedings of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
from the 19th of February, 1724, to the 18th of 
February, 1725,” as having been granted by the 
Society to clergymen in America, other than its 
missionaries, is one of twenty pounds sterling 
“to the minister of King William’s Parish, on 
James’ River, Virginia.” What was the name 
of this clergyman? Bishop Meade’s ‘Old 
Churches and Families of Virginia” does not 
supply it. One whose merit caused him to be 
singled out of all tie numerous clergy of Vir- 
ginia, for a special acknowledgment of faithful 
labors, ought surely to have still a record some- 
where on earth. BF. GQ. 


Nasuva, N. H., May, ’59. 


Acre AppENDED To SiaNaturEs.—A letter is 
before me, dated “Kinderhook, January 22, 
1774,” and thus signed, “J. Fryenmoet, 
ZEt. 63.” 

The writer of the letter was a highly respect- 
ed clergyman of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
The body of tlfe letter is in the same hand- 
writing with the signature. Several other 
letters written in the vicinity of the same date, 
by the same individual, and I think also some 
entries in the records of the Dutch Church at 
Kinderhook of an earlier date, are similarly 
signed. 

Can any gentleman furnish an explanation of 
this singular subscription by adding the writer’s 
age to his signature? How far was it a practice 
in any age or country? Was it practised at any 
period in this country? Was it a Dutch prac- 
tice? Had it anything to do with the clerical 
profession ? mn ©, ¥.e. 


Tar Fiest Licutnine Rop.—Can any of 
your Philadelphia correspondents tell on what 
builing it was erected ? ¥. BB. 


CrerGyMAN aT Roanoaxe, August, 1587.— 
All our histories, in their narratives of . Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s attempts at colonization on the 
coast of North Carolina, tell us of the baptism 
of the chieftain Manteo, the first native convert 
to the Christian faith. August 18, 1587, and of 
the christening, on the following Sunday, of Vir- 
ginia Dare, the first child of English parentage 
born on the soil of the United States. But none 
of the accounts we have seen, gives us the name 
of the clergyman by whom this rite was adinin- 
istered. Is this an oversight, or has this ‘ mag- 
num et venerabile nomen,” faded quite away 
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from memory? Certainly, if it is not to be 
found in the earlier voyager’s accounts, it must 
be still preserved in the maritime records of the 
o!d port of Plymouth, whence, if we remember 
aright, Grenville’s fleet set sail. 

Will not some one undertake the search, and 
thus recover a pleasant little scrap of history 
which has hitherto strangely escaped notice? 

LN. & Q. 


Creek Inprans.—Where may the following 
pamphlet be seen or purchased ? 

“The Speech of a Creek Indian against the 
immoderate Use of Spirituous Liquors. Deliv- 
ered in a National Assembly of the Creeks. To 
which are added, 1. Letter from Yariza, an 
Indian Maid of the Royal Line of the Mohawks, 
to the principal Ladies of New York. 2. In- 
dian Songs of Peace. 8. An American Fable. 
Together with some Remarks upon the Charac- 
ter and Genius of the Indians, and upon the 
Customs and Ceremonies at making War and 
Peace, 8vo. 1s. Printed and sold by R. Grif- 
fiths at the Dunciad in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
- 1754.” L. N. & Q. 


Sm Wm. Arexanper.—In “Oolonel Sleigh’s 
“ Hacmatack Clearings,” is an interesting story 
of one La Tour of Cape Sable, who agreed (in 
conjunction with Sir William Alexander), to 
establish on his Canadian property a party of 
Scotch emigrants. Can you or any of your 
readers give me Colonel Sleigh’s authority for 
this statement? And at the same time can you 
give me any information respecting the sale of 
Canadian property to the French by Sir William 
Alexander, as stated by Urquhart ? - 

G. H, K. 


REPLIES. 


Tae First Post-Orrice 1 tue U. 8. (vol ii. 
p. 52).—Although not able to answer the inquiry 
of G. P. L., as to which of the original thirteen 
States first established a post-office by an act of 
its legislature,” the following copy of an act of 
the legislature of the province of Pennsylvania, 
passed in 1693, may throw some light on the 
question. The laws of the province, prior to 
1700, have never been published by authority, 
nor even printed, so far as I am aware, and 
I was indebted, some years since, for the 
copy of the act, from which my transcript is 
made, to a gentleman who copied the laws for 
his own use, with the intention of adding notes 
and giving the whole to the public. It is to be 
greatly regretted he has not done so, for his 
eminent legal acquirements, and familiar know- 
ledge of the early history of our State, well 
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qualify him for a task, which, if long deferred, 
it is to be hoped has not been abandoned. 

From the privileges conferred upon Hamilton, 
it would seem that there must have been con- 
current legislation by other provinces and colo- 
nies, to enable him to render them available, 
otherwise we do not see how he could have 
carried out the objects of the act. That the 
scheme went into operation is shown by the 
terms of the preamble of the act of 1697. The 
title ‘‘ Postmaster General,” as there found, is, 
perhaps, the first instance in which the desig- 
nation has been applied on this side of the At- 
lantic, and seems to prove that the post-office, 
under Hamilton, was the first one established in 
any of the provinces or colonies. 

“To and from Philadelphia by the eastern parts 
of New England beyond Boston, nineteen pence. 

“To and from Philadelphia to Lewis,* Mary- 
land, and Virginia, nine pence. 

“To and from every place within eighty miles 
of Philadelphia, four pence half penny. 

“All letters, belonging to the public, to be re- 
ceived and despatched free of all charges; And 
that the post, pass ferriage free of all ferries, 
within the Town of New Castle, and country 
depending.t Provided always, That the said 
Andrew Hamilton shall within three months 
next ensuing prefix certain days of his setting 
forth and return, and shall continue constant 
posts to pass from Philadelphia to New York, 
and from Philadelphia to New Castle.” 

A law upon the same subject was passed at 
an Assembly held at Philadelphia in May, 1697, 
by which the rates were increased and in which 
the act of 1693 was recited as follows: 

“Whereas, in the year 1693, a general post-office 
was by law erected at the request of Andrew 
Hamilton at Philadelphia, by which law a rate 
was put on all letters ; And whereas the charge 
of the said office hath much exceeded the post- 
age, and being sensible of the benefit of the 
said office to trade and commerce, and to the 
Province and Territories in general if it be 
continued, and of the great loss that will happen 
to both if it should happen to fall for want of 
encouragement. Be it therefore enacted,” etc. 

It was directed by the act that Hamilton 
should receive for three years the sum of “ 20 
pounds silver money of this Province” annually, 
and that the law should continue in force three 
year 

The Law for the erecting of a post-office : 

“Oh 2 of the session, passed at Philadelphia, 
May, 1693.” 


* Lewis or Lewistown, Del. 

+ Town of ‘New Castle,” etc. ‘‘ The three lower 
counties on Delaware,” as they were called — now 
State of Delaware—are here referred to. 
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“To the end that mutual correspondence may 
be maintained, and that letters may be speedily 
and safely despatched from place to place: Be 
it Enacted, by the authority aforesaid, That a 
general post-office may be erected by Andrew 


Hamilton at Philadelphia, from whence all letters | 


and packets may be with all expedition sent into 
any of the parts of New England, and other 
adjacent colonies in these parts of America, at 
which said office all returns and answers may be 
received. 

“ And be it further Enacted, by the authority 
aforesaid, that it shall be lawful for the said 
Andrew Hamilton, or some other as shall be 
appointed by the King to be the Postmaster 
General, in these parts, ‘and his deputy or depu- 
ties in that office, to demand, receive and take, 
for the postage of all such letters, so by him 


conveyed, or sent post as aforesaid, according to | 
the several rates hereafter mentioned and not | 


exceed the several rates hereafter expressed. 

“‘ All foreign letters from Europe, the West 
Indies, or any parts beyond the seas, two pence 
each single letter, which is to be accounted such 
although it contain bills of lading, invoices, 
gazettes, etc.; And for each packet of letters 
four pence. And if packets or letters be at the 
office uncalled, for the space of forty-eight hours, 
the postmaster then sending them forth to the 
respective houses, or the persons, to whom they 
are directed, one penny more for every such 
letter. : 

“And for all foreign letters, outward bound, 
that shall be delivered into the post-office, two 
pence each letter or packet. 

“The post of inland letters to or from New 
York to Philadelphia, four pence half penny. 

“To or from Philadelphia to Connecticut, nine 
pence. 

“To or from Philadelphia to Rhode Island, 
twelve pence 

“To and from Philadelphia to Boston, fifteen 
pence.” 

Previous to these enactments a law was passed 
at Philadelphia, in March, 1683, directing the 
mode in which letters on official business were 
to be dispatched. It was in following terms: 

‘“‘ Whereas the Governor may, on many occa- 
sions, be disappointed of obtaining true and 
speedy information of public affairs, as well 
from Europe as the neighbouring colonies and 
remote parts of this Province and territories 
thereof, For prevention of all such inconveni- 
ences forthe future, Be it Enacted, by the author- 
ity aforesaid, That every Justice of the Peace, 


Sheriff or Constable within the respective coun- | 


ties of this Province, and territories thereof, to 


whose hands or knowledge any Letter or Letters | 
shall come, directed to or from the Governor, | 
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shall despatch them, within three hours, at the 
| farthest, after the receipt or knowledge thereof, 
| to the next Sheriff or Constable, and so forwards, 
| as the Letter direct, upon the penalty of twenty 
| shillings for every hour’s delay. 

“And in such cases, all Justices of the Peace, 
| Sheriffs or Constables are hereby empowered to 
}press either man or horse for that service, 
allowing for a horse or man, two pence by the 
mile, to be paid out of the public stock.” 

Hamilton, on whom the right to carry the 
|mail under the acts of 1693 and 1697 was 
conferred, applied on 23 6th mo, 1701, by a 
petition through Patrick Robinson presented in 
his behalf, for the payment of the £60 which 
had been granted to him, when it was ordered 
“that the Treasurer pay the said sum as soon 
as he shall have sufficient in his hands for the 
same.” He is styled in the petition, ‘Col. 
Andrew Hamilton, Post Master Genl. in 
America” and “Govt of the Jerseys.”—Provin- 
cial Minutes, ii. p. 32. 

Governor Hamilton’s death occurred in 1703, 
and James Logan, in a letter to William Penn, 
dated Amboy, 26th 2d mo.* 1703, thus speaks of 
it: “‘The mournful occasion of my being here 
is the funeral of that worthy gentleman, our 

Lieutenant Gov. Hamilton, he lay sick of a 

| putrid and hectic fever for about nine weeks, 
and (was) despatehed 26th inst. in his perfect 
senses and was interred yesterday in the after- 
noon. We had advice of it but the evening 
before by the Post and presently in the news. 
William Trent,t Thomas Farmer and myself 
being all who on that short notice could get 
ready (our friends being mostly gone to Salem 
meeting) hastened away to pay this last respect, 
and came time enough to meet the corpse at the 
Grave, so that now all thy late pains for an ap- 
probation in his favor are lost and our enemies 
unhappily gratified once more.” 

Charles Read, in Philadelphia, writing to 
Jonathan Dickinson, in Jamaica, N. J., Aug 17, 
1708, says: “‘ The death of our Governor Hamil- 
ton has broke all our measures. I doubt we 
shall not be so happy in another, he being an 
affable, moderate man and, as far as I could ob- 
serve, free from that avaricious humor too pre- 
dominant amongst us.” 

These extracts are from the valuable “ Logan 
Manuscripts,” in the possession of the American 
| Philosophical Society. 
| One of the measures referred to in this letter, 
was the plan to effect a union in legislation 
between the Province and Territories, and Proud 
thus refers to the circumstance. ‘For they had 
not accepted the new charter; and they had 

* Sic original. ; 
+ After Whom Trenton, N. J. was called. 
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three years allowed them to signify their refusal. 
For this purpose Hamilton labored much with 
them and used many arguments to induce them 
to unite, but without success.”—Vol. i., p. 454. 


PHILADELPHIA, May, 1859. 


SrrioruRES ON THE LOovE oF PowER IN THE 
Prexacy (vol. ii. p. 304, p. 344).—Since sending 
to the Historical Magazine the conjectural reply 
to the query of ‘D.,” as to the authorship of 
this abusive pamphlet, I have met, accidentally, 
among some old MSS, letters, the following 
direct statement from the pen of one whose 
position could but give him accurate infor- 
mation, confirming my supposition. It is 
contained in a letter written by the Rev. James 
Abercrombie, subsequently D.D., and at that 
time assistant minister of Christ Church and 
St. Peter’s, in the city of Philadelphia. This 
letter, dated “October 30th, 1795,” was ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Samuel Parker, D.D., rector 
of Trinity Church, Boston, and afterward the 
second Bishop of Massachusetts, and accompa- 
nied a package of the printed Journal of that 
session of the Convention. 

“You will observe in the Journal that a mem- 
ber was impeached for publishing a pamphlet 
against the doctrine and discipline of our 
Church. This member was a Dr. Purcell, from 
South Carolina, whose conduct in that matter, 
as well as his behaviour during the session of 
Convention, justly exposed him to the censure 
and contempt of both clergy and laity.” 

The writer adds certain additional proofs of 
the unworthiness of Dr. Purcell, not only for 
membership of the Convention, but also for a 
continuance in his sacred office, and expresses 
the hope that the representations made by the 
bishop and clergy of Pennsylvania to the South 
Carolina Convention may bring about his “ im- 
mediate degradation.” : 

Owing apparently to the failure of the next 
Convention of South Carolina, in securing a 
quorum, and the dispersion of the succeeding 
one by the prevalence of “an alarming and 
mortal fever,” no immediate action was taken 
in the matter by the Diocesan authorities, and 
in a few years the doctor died at Charleston. 

He was, according to Dalcho, (Hist. Acc’t of the 
P. E. Church in 8. 0., 1820)—who, by the way, 
makes no allusion to this affair—of English 
birth, a “B.A.” of Christ Church College, 
Oxford, and had served as chaplain in the 
British army. During the Revolution, espous- 
ing the patriotic side, he received from Con- 
gress, May 7th, 1776, an appointment to the 
chaplainey of Col. Moultrie’s second 8. ©. Regi- 
ment, and, at a later date, he was appointed 
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Deputy Judge-Advocate General for South 
Carolina and Georgia. Although he resumed 
the exercise of his priestly functions at the close 
of the war, and even received an honorary 
Doctorate in Divinity from the College of New 
Jersey, he evidently had lost in the exercise of 
his duties as soldier and civilian, the befitting 
traits of character of the clergyman and Christ- 
ian. & W. FF. 
Nasuova, N. H. 


TRANSFORMATION OF Names (vol. iii. p. 150). 
--“B, F, P.,” of Sidney, Alabama, starts a 
novel doubt as to the origin of the name of this 
place. “ Cotton-Gin Port” was established at 
the crossing of ‘‘ Gaines’ Trace” over the Tom- 
bigbee River, in the Chickasaw nation, about the 
year 1806. 

Being on Indian Territory no colony of Ger- 
mans was or could have settled there at so early 
a time, by whom the assumed name, “ Gottin- 
gen,” could have been given to the place. The 
history of Cotton-Gin Port was known to the 
writer as early as 1818. When there, in 1833, 
the remains of a large house were standing on a 
plantation of some extent near the place, 
but on the west side of the river, and 
recently abandoned, the lands having a 
short time before been ceded to the United 
States. It had been the residence of George 
Colbert, the Chickasaw chief, an intelligent. and 
enterprising half-breed who had accumulated 
considerable property, and had cultivated cotton 
for many years; and the writer has always 
understood that the place took its name from 
the fact that Colbert had established a puddic gin 
there for the benefit of the people of his tribe, 
many of whom, at that early day, raised cotton 
to a limited extent. 

Gaines’ Trace, or the road so called, was 
surveyed and laid out by Lieutenant E. P. 
Gaines, afterward Major-General in the United 
States Army, and his brother, the venerable 
George S. Gaines, Esq., of Mobile, could solve 
any doubts that may be supposed to rest upon 
the matter. Bh. We 

Mississippi, 1859. 


Tae First Water—Works (vol. iii. p. 21).— 
The first water-works in the United States were 
planned and constructed at Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, by John Christopher Christensen, a 
Danish Moravian in the year 1762, The ma- 
chinery consisted of three single-acting force- 
pumps, four inch calibre and eighteen inch 
stroke, and worked by a triple crank, and geared 
to the shaft of an undershot water-wheel eight- 
een feet diameter, and two feet clear in the 
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buckets. The total head of water was two 
feet. On the water-wheel shaft was a wallower 
of thirty-three rounds and gearing into a spur- ; 
wheel of fifty-two cogs, attached to the crank.| Diep, at Philadelphia, on Monday, June 6th, 
The three piston rods were attached each to a) Hon. Joszpn M. Doray, in the 59th year of his 
frame or cross-head working in grooves, to give | age. He was a native of Philadelphia, and re- 
them a parallel motion with the pump. The | ceived his education in that city, graduating at 
cross-head was of wood, as well as the parts | the University of Pennsylvania. Adopting the 


containing the grooves as guides. 

The works were calculated to raise the water 
seventy feet perpendicular height ; subsequently 
increased to one hundred and fourteen feet. 

These works were in operation as late as 1882, 
when the present works were erected. The 
first rising-main was made of gum-wood as far 
as it was subject to great pressure—the rest of 
pitch pine. In 1786, leaden pipes were substi- 
tuted. In 1813, these were changed for iron. 


MANOKASsY. 
BeraLenem, Pa., 1859. 


Cox. Hay (vol. iii. p.158).—“ S. I.” is evidently 
wrongly informed as to Lieut. Ool. Udny Hay 
being the only officer of that name and rank in 
the Revolutionary army. His cousin, Lieut. Col. 
Samuel Hay, of the 10th Penn. Regt., who died | 
in December, 1803, held a similar rank; he left 
a son, the Rev. Philip OC. Hay, of Orange, N. J., 
still living. If I mistake not, there was also a 
Lieut. Col. Samuel Hay, of the New York line, 
and a subsequent member of the Cincinnati So- 
ciety of that state. 


Miomao Higzroetypuics (vol. iii. p. 157).—The 
earliest allusions to these that I have been able 
to find is that of Father Druilletes, in the 
Relation de la Nouvelle France for 1652, ch. viii. 
Speaking of the zeal of the Abnakis to learn | 
the truths of the Gospel, he says: 

“Some wrote their lessons after their fashion ; 


| would appal the modern 





they used a small coal as a pen, and a bark for 
paper. Their characters are so new and so 
peculiar, that one could not know or understand 
the writing of another ; that is to say, they used 
certain marks according to their ideas, as a local 
memory, to recollect the points, articles and | 
maxims which they had heard. They took this | 
paper with them to study their lesson during | 
the night.” 
This shows a familiarity with the method, 
although the novelty of the subject of course 
deranged their usual signs, and made their use 
arbitrary. Some of your contributors in Maine 
and the adjacent British Provinces, will, I trust, | 
be able to refer us to some rock inscriptions that | 
may elucidate the point. I have a prayer-book 
in this character, procured for me by the Rev. 
Mr. Kander. mT 
New Yor« 
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profession of the law, he entered as a student the 
office of David Paul Brown. While with his 
preceptor he industriously and laboriously ap- 
plied his mind to the investigation of the most 
abstruse branches of his favorite science; and 
such was his zeal, he entered upon tasks which 
student. To him 
“Black Letter,” and translation of the “ Year 
Books,” were but modes of recreation. The 
ancient Common Law was his delight, and how 
assiduously he passed his student life was mani- 
fest throughout his professional career. 

On the 3d of April, 1824, he was admitted to 
the bar, continuing in practice until 1840, when 
he was appointed an Associate Judge of the 
Court of General Sessions for Philadelphia 
County, having for his colleagues the late Robert 
T. Conrad and George W. Barton. In 1837, he 
was chosen a member of the Convention which 
framed the present Constitution of Pennsylvania, 
being associated in that capacity with such men 
as John Sergeant, Charles Chauncy, Joseph R. 
Chandler, Thos. P. Cope, Thos. 8. Bell, William 
Darlington, Charles Jared Ingersoll, Wm. M. 
Meredith, James Pollock, John M. Scott, George 
W. Woodward, and others. 

In 1848, the court of which he was a member 
was abolished by Act of Assembly, when Judge 
Doran resumed the practice of his profession. 
Although he was a man of varied acquirements, 


_and fitted by his vast fund of learning and ex- 
| tended experience, to occupy and adorn almost 


any station in public life, yet it was as an advo- 
cate that he was so widely known and distin- 
guished. In the trial of criminal cases he was, 
perhaps, without a superior. To his knowledge 
of men, of their habits, customs, vices, and pre- 
judices, was added a shrewdness unequalled, wit 
and humor inimitable, and repartee and sarcasm 
not to be idly encountered or provoked. With 
all his power, he displayed his prowess but in 
kindness; and in the fiercest contests of the 
forum, never forget respect for the court, cour- 
tesy toward his opponent, consideration for the 
witness, or the rights of his client. By these 
qualities he won and retained until the close of 
life, the regard and esteem of all with whom he 
was associated. His death leaves a vacancy, to 
fill which few will dare. Though ‘the place 
that once knew him shall know him no more,” 
though the stirring tones of his eloquence are 
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hushed, and never again be heard, his humorous 
appeals convulsing court, jury and audience with 
laughter, or his bitter invectives as he disrobed 
villainy ; yet the memory of his career will be 
ever cherished and revered, his jokes and bon 
mots live as “household words,” among the 
Philadelphia bar. 


Hotes on Books. 


History of Middle Tennessee; or, Life and Times 
of Gen. James Robertson. By A. W. Putnam, 
Esq., President of the Tennessee Historical 
Society. Nashville, Tenn. Printed for the 
Author, 1859. 8vo. pp. 668. 


Our readers have already had an extract from 
this interesting history of central Tennessee, and 
may readily infer its value. The colonies of 
the West, with their early isolated struggles, 
their provisional governments, their heroic acts, 
are as deserving of record, and of being imprint- 
ed on the hearts and minds of the young, as 
those of the Atlantic colonies. Robertson and 
the men of Watauga, who were the first to give 
the name of Washington to any portion of our 
country, showed thus early the side which they 
espoused in the war, and that though this resolve 
exposed them to all the horrors of Indian war. 
The volume embracing the period of General 
Robertson’s life from the settlement in 1779 to 
his death in 1814, is a history of Middle Tennes- 
see for that period. It is a most creditable work, 
and is doubtless fully reliable. The volume is 
well printed, and has several maps and illustra- 
tions, and to the credit of the State was written, 
stereotyped and printed at home. 


An Historical Sketch of the Church Missionary 
Association of the Eastern District of the 
Diocese of Massachusetts. By the Rev. Wil- 
liam Stevens Perry, M.A. Boston: Dutton 
& Oo., 1859. 

Mr. Perry has given in these few pages quite 

a sketch of the history of his church in that 

portion of Massachusetts, written in a fair and 

candid spirit. 


Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society, 
1857-8. Nazareth, 1859. 8vo. 31 pp. 


Tais number of the Transactions of the Mora- 
vian Society contains, 1, Its Constitution, and 
Laws; 2, an account of its object and aims ; 
3, Peter Bohler’s oak-tree, a paper by H. A. 
Brickenstein ; 4, an account of the celebration 
of the first anniversary of the Society; 5 


President Henry’s address, ' 


The Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, 
May, 1678 to June, 1689, with notes and an 
appendix, comprising such documents from the 

tate archives, and other sources, ag illustrate 
the history of the Colony during the adminis- 
tration of Sir Edmund Andros. Transcribed 
and edited in accordance with a resolution of 
the General Assembly. By J. Hammond Trum- 
bull. Hartford : Case, Lockwood & Co., 1859. 
8vo., pp. 538. 


Tue publication of early records is now a rule, 
andin a few years the valuable archives of our 
early history will be placed beyond the peril of 
loss. This volume bears marks of careful edit- 
ing by one whose name is fitly associated with 
the history of his State. 


Address Delivered Before the Georgia Historical 
Society, on its twentieth Anniversary, Febru- 
ary 12, 1859, by Charles O. Jones, Jr. Savan- 
nal: John M. Cooper & Ov. 1859. 8vo. 
25 pp. 

Tuis eloquent address is too brief to do full 

justice to the subject of the Indian remains in 

southern Georgia; but it will, we hope, be de- 
veloped into a volume, as the mounds and other 

Indian works of that State will evidently repay 

investigation. Mr. Jones divides the Georgia 

mounds into three classes, the Chieftain, the 

Family or Tubal and Shell Mounds, and des- 

cribes instances of each, as well as antique pot- 

tery, arms, and implements. 


History of the Town of Newburgh ; general, 
analytical and geographical. By E. M. Rut- 
tenber. Illustrated with views, maps, por- 
traits, etc., drawn by Chas. W. Tice, engraved 
by David Nichols. Newburgh: E. M. Rut- 
tenber & Co., 1859. Parts 1 and 2. 


Tus contribution to the local history of Orange 
County, New York, is highly spoken of by Dr. 
O'Callaghan, than whom no better judge of New 
York history, The whole work is to form an 
imperial octavo, between 300 and 400 pages, and 
prides itself on being a home production—the 
designing, engraving and printing being all done 
by Newburgh men. 


Catechism of United States History. By B. R. 


Carroll. Second edition, revised and improv- 

ed. Oharleston, S. O.: McCarter & Co., 116 

Meeting st. 24mo., pp. 309. 
Tis compendium of history by an accomplished 
historical writer of South Carolina, has met 
with, and apparently deserves, great success. It 
seems to be pretty accurate, though our school 
histories are never very exact, and we must for 
the honor of New York deny that she ever pro- 
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posed or decreed that “ every Roman Catholic 
entering the province was to be hanged.” She 
had a few penal laws, but mild and genial com- 
pared to those of Virginia. 


A Letter from the Rev. Thomas Hooker, of Hart- 
ford, in answer to the complaints of Gov. 
Winthrop, of Massachusetts, against Oonnec- 
ticut. From the first volume of the Collec- 
tions of the Connecticut Historical Society ; 
now in press. Hartford, 1859. 8vo., pp. 18. 

Tus letter, in relation to the plan of union and 

the amendments proposed by Connecticut, is an 

earnest of the value of the forthcoming volume 
of the Historical Collections of Connecticut. 


Descripcion de cada uno de los departamentos del 
Estado del Salvador, relativamente 4 su topo- 
grafia, suelo, minerales, aguas y temperatura, 
publicado por M. V. Sonnenstern. Nueva 
York: 1858. 8vo., pp. 35., map. 

Tuts, too, is an earnest of a future work, which 

we hope soon to see, for if carried out as well 

as here begun, we shall have a reliable and com- 
plete volume on this little State. 


The First Records of Anglo-American Coloni- 
zation; their history. By John Wingate 
Thornton. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 1859. 
8vo., pp. 12. 


Mr. Toornton has put in this more enduring 
shape his interesting account of Ferrar’s Records, 
doubtless to call attention to their value, and we 
trust that he will induce their publication. 


LInuzury and the Fine Arts, in some of their moral 
and historical relations. An address delivered 
in aid of the fund for Ball’s Equestrian Statue 
of Washington, 13th May, 1859, by Robert C. 
Winthrop. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1859. 8vo., pp. 60. 


Tuts eloquent and suggestive address should find 
its way to every legislature, and be annually read 


in hopes of awakening an interest in historical 
art. 


Notes on the Floridian Peninsula, its Literary 
History, Indian Tribes and Antiquities. By 
Daniel G. Brinton, A.B. Philadelphia: Joseph 


Sabin, 1859, 12mo., pp. 202. 


Tis modest little volume is one of thorough 
historical research, embodying more real infor- 
mation as to the early history of Florida than can 
be found in eny other work in English, and giv- 
ing references to almost every authority on the 
subject. The author shows the knowledge, 
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ability and judgment requisite for a full history 
of the oldest State, and will, we hope, be encour- 
aged to undertake a task which has so much ro- 
mance and interest. 


Dictionary of Americanisms. A glossary of 
words and phrases usually regarded as pecu- 
liar to the United States. By John Russell 
Bartlett. Second edition, greatly improved 
and enlarged. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1859. 8vo., pp. 524. 


Tue first edition of this work was warmly wel- 
comed, and was, perhaps, the first dictionary 
that ever a man sat down to read and laugh 
over. It had, of course, its sins of omission and 
commission, which printed brought correction, 
and the accomplished author now gives the re- 
sult of his later experience in this most beautiful 
volume, which must remain as authority for 
years. 

Many words which were obsolete, or only 
local, in England, were given as Americanisms, 
in the first edition, from the fact of their gene- 
ral use in this country, but this list has been 
greatly reduced. 

“The work, therefore,” to use the author’s 
own words, “claims to be more strictly Ameri- 
can than the first.” 

Two introductory articles on English and 
American dialects, will be found very interest- 
ing and graphic essays on a subject which must 
one day be treated fully and methodically. 
There is scarcely a volume, if indeed there is 
one, which gives a better insight into our 
American social and political life than this dic- 
tionary. The prevailing ideas, modes of living, 
thought and action are evinced in our language, 
and the fanciful peculiarities which distinguish 
Americans, are in themselves no bad index of our 
national character, of that perpetual unrest, 
hurry and excitement which seems its manifesta- 
tion. No one writing on this country, espe- 
cially no foreigner, can dispense with it as a 
necessary guide, if merely for its accurate de- 
scription of American birds and animals, which, 
although in many cases, bearing the names of 
European specimens, are often not even of the 
same species, and thus constantly mislead a 
foreigner. The same occurs sometimes with re- 
gard to inhabitants of different sections of our 
own country. 

The care bestowed on this point, and its kin- 
dred subject, botany, entitle the learned author 
to the highest praise. 

In another point of view this dictionary will 
do excellent service. Though these isms will 
remain in the less educated classes, by being 
exposed as un-English they will be excluded from 
the school, the newspaper, book and pulpit, and 
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thus prevent our language from becoming not 
the language of Shakspeare, but a mere dialect 
of it. 


Pistorical and Biterary Intelligence. . 


_ Tue following account of the American-born 
daughter of the Baron Von Riedesel, who com- 
manded the German troops in the English army 
at Saratoga, has been furnished for the Maga- 
zine by Count Gurowski. Having heard him 
relate the particulars, we requested him to re- 
duce them to writing, and we doubt not they 
will prove interesting as well as new to most: of 
our readers, as they were to us: 

“The Hessian agent in the English Army 
during the war of American Independence, Baron 
von Riedesel, was accompanied by his family, 
consisting of a wife and several children. Of 
the latter, Caroline Eleonoure, born in America, 
was afterward married to a Count de Roedern, 
in Silesia, and becoming a widow at an early 
period, resided on the estate left to her by her 
husband. This estate, called Gnadefrei, is situ- 
ated in one of the most romantic valleys of Si- 
lesia, at the foot of the chain of the Giant 
Mountains and of their lord, the Schnee-Koppe, 
or Snow-Top. 

“The late king of Prussia, Frederick William 
III., had a favorite summer residence in the 
same valley or plain, called the ‘Castle of 
Erdmannsdorf,’ and during his annual visits to 
this castle made the acquaintance of the count- 
ess, then a widow ; charmed by the wisdom and 
extensive knowledge displayed in her conversa- 
tion, as well as by the pious excellence of her 
character, he finally proffered her his royal hand 
in marriage. But the unambitious Countess 
preferred a life of comparative seclusion to the 
splendors of court life, especially as her advanced 
years and feeble health were far from fitting 
her to shine in such a sphere. She therefore 
respectfully declined the royal offer, modestly 
placing her refusal on the ground of physical 
inability to fill so high and important a station 
as that of the king’s wife. ‘Something more 
than intellectual accomplishments,’ said she to 
her royal lover, ‘is wanting for that purpose, 
and whatever I may have been, I am no longer 
a suitable object for your choice.’ 

“ As the countess continued firm in her reso- 
lution, the king soon after formed a morganatic 
marriage with the Countess of Harrach, subse- 
quently Princess of Leignitz. But he contin- 
ued to enjoy the society of the Countess Roe- 
dern, and derived benefit from her counsels even 
in the affairs of government, until his death in 
1840. Her influence on the religious policy of 
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the government of Prussia was especially 
marked, and when Francis I., of Austria, ex- 
pelled numerous Tyrolese families from the 
Ziller-thale on account of their devotion to the 
Protestant religion, William III., acting under 
the advice and influence of the Countess Roe- 
dern, received them in Silesia, and assigned 
them lands in the same valley where his summer 
residence and that of the countess were situ- 
ated. She also often directed his choice in the 
selection of State Ministers, and ether high 
officers of government. In religious matters 
she promoted societies for the advancement of 
Protestant Christianity, such as Bible and tract 
societies, the encouragement of which formed 
so marked a feature in the reigns of William III. 
and his son, the present king of Prussia, who, 
after his accession to the throne, held the 
Oountess Roedern in as high consideration as his 
father had done, of whom she had so long been 
the Egeria. 

‘The countess was not in the habit of visit- 
ing Berlin, but her residence in Silesia, was in 
itself a court, until her death in 1852. On a 
visit to her house on her birthday, in May, 1844, 
the writer of this notice found the whole village 
crowded with state carriages, in splendid live- 
ries, belonging to the haughty aristocracy of 
Silesia, gathered from all and distant directions, 
to bring to the ‘Mother Countess,’ as she was 
generally called, their hearty and respectful con- 
gratulations. 

‘When Baron Riedesel was taken prisoner at 
Saratoga, he accompanied the army of Bur- 
goyne to Cambridge, Massachusetts, where he 
occupied a house still standing, and on the glass 
of one of its windows the name of Riedesel, is 
still preserved, cut with a diamond. Some 
months previous to the death of the countess, 
the writer had occasion to mention this fact to 
her, and to send her in a letter a lithograph of 
the house in which, when a child, she had once 
dwelt. She was very grateful for the souvenir, 
and expressed her astonishment at the preserva- 
tion of the pane of glass, a circumstance that 
could not possibly have occurred in a European 
household.” 


Mr. Murpuy, the learned and industrious 
representative of this country at the court of 
Holland, has lately obtained a manuscript volume 


written in the Miami-Illinois dialect, which has 


long been considered lost. 

This volume is the production of some of the 
early French missionaries among the Illinois. 
It is divided into two, or perhaps, more properly 
speaking, three parts, as follow : 

I. Prayers during mass, hymns for the festi- 
vals, psalms, catechism explanation of the deca- 
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logue, commandments of the church, creed, Sun- 
day Gospels, and a portion of Genesis, all trans- 
lated into the Miami-Illinois language. 

II. A brief grammar of the same language. 

III. A complete dictionary in French and 
Miami-Illinois, of over teoo thousand eight hun- 
dred distinct words, and more than twenty thou- 
sand phrases. 

The manuscript is closely written but very 
plain. It is not the dictionary of that nae 
which is mentioned by Mr. Duponceau and Mr, 
Gallatin, in the possession of the former, and 
which, it is inferred, is a short vocabulary; for 
the words which Mr. Gallatin could not find in 
the latter are contained in this, and there are 
many variations, showing the particular tribal 
origin to be different. Some of the words are 
identical with what Mr. Galletin calls the Old 
Algonkin, for which he gives Lahontan as au- 
thority. The paper on which the work is writ- 
ten resembles that in use one kndr 1 and fifty 
or two hundred years ago. 

A note on the fly-leaf says: * This precious 
volume is an example of the superhuman efforts 
with which the love of the salvation of human 
souls inspired the Catholic missionaries.” 

In fine, it is, no doubt, the most complete 
repertory of the Western Lenape in existence, 
and from the care and fullness with which it 
has been written, has been the work of a lifetime. 

Mr. M., from whose letter a correspondent has 
taken upon himself to communicate the above 
particulars, has conferred a service of great value 
on his country, by securing, and we may add, 
discovering this important philological treasure, 
which our scholars will not fail to appreciate 
both here and in the West. 

The only clue to the authorship that ap- 
proaches to probability is furnished by Father 
Gabriel Marest, in his letter dated Kaskaskias, 
9th November, 1712, and published in the Let- 
tres Edificantes. Speaking of Father Gravier, the 
founder of the mission, to the Illinois, he says: 

“He first investigated the principles of their 
language, and reduced them to grammatical 
rules, so that we have since only been obliged to 
bring to perfection what he began with so great 
success.”—Kip’s Translation, p. 206. 

From this it may be inferred that the volume 
which Mr. Murphy has obtained is the compila- 
tion of many fathers, a conclusion to which we 
the more readily come, since it accords with that 
already expressed by Mr. Shea, in his “ History 
of the Catholic Missions among the Indian 
Tribes of the United States.” 


Samvuet Hopkins of Northampton is engaged 
in writing a history of the Puritans. The first 
volume will soon make its appearance from the 
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press of Gould & Lincoln. The title will be 
“ The Puritans; or, the Church, Court, and Par- 
liament of England during the reigns of Edward 
VI. and Queen Elizabeth.” The work will con- 
sist of three fine octavo volumes. The Spring- 
field Republican says: “With habits of patient 
research possessed by few, and a philosophical 
and religious habitude of mind, Mr. Hopkins 
brings to his task so warm a sympathy with 
those of whom he writes, and a style so graphic 
and pungent, that the Puritans will be sure to 
get full justice at his hands.” 


Mr. Kapp, the author of the “ Life of Baron 
Steuben,” recently published by Mason Brothers, 
has secured, and will soon receive from Franco, 
copies of all the De Kalb papers, among which 
are two hundred letters written by De Kalb to 
his wife, while he was in America. Mr. Kapp 
will write the “Life of De Kalb,” and will be 
glad to receive biographical materials from those 
who are interested in his undertaking. 


J. F. H. Orarsorne, Esq., of Miss., is engaged 
in preparing for the press the life of Gen. Quit- 
man, and is anxious to obtain copies of all letters 
that will give interest or value to the work. The 
Columbia Banner says, ‘* Col. O. has caught the 
spirit of the man—he has caught the expression 
of his life, and if he does not give a life-like pic- 
ture, we shall be greatly disappointed.” 


JupeE Veron, of Uniontown, Pa., is preparing 
a memoir of George Croghan. We shall look for 
a valuable and interesting volume. 


Tue claims of historical study upon the youth 
of our country have been presented with great 
eloquence and learning by B. R. Carroll, Esq., 
in an oration delivered at the annual commence- 
ment of the Citadel Academy, Charleston, 8. C. 
on April 8. 


Joun Esten Cooxs, Esq., of Richmond, Va., 
is engaged in preparing a history of Virginia. 
Mr. ©., we learn, proposes to make quite an ex- 
tended work, for which he has abundant exceed- 
ingly valuable and interesting material. His 


| ability as a writer gives full assurance of an en- 


tertaining and reliable work. 


Benson J. Lossrne, Esq., has nearly ready for 
press a volume entitled ‘“‘ Mount Vernon and its 
Associations,” containing drawings of many of 
the relics of Mount Vernon, with sketches. It 
will be finely illustrated and handsomely printed. 


We are informed that Winthrop Sargent, Esq., 
of Philadelphia, has in preparation the life of 
Major André, for which he has gathered much 
new and interesting matter 





